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ARE YOU “‘ALL BROKEN UP?” 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It steadies the nerves, clears the brain, and 
promotes digestion. Makes a pleasant and 
wholesome oe 





LECTURES— 1897. 


AARON M POWELL, Editor of The Philanthropist, 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 


| number of lecture engagements. 


SUBJECTS: 
. “Wendell Phillips.” 
“ Whittier.”’ 
George Fox.” 
; “New a! Glimpses in Europe.” 
“ Woman as a Citizen.” 
“ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
. “The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
Pist, United Charities Building, New York. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
- invited to avail themselves of the facilities 

ed, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 








THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, COMPETENT | 
business man desires ewplovment. Address | 
“B.,”’ FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 15th | 

and Race Streets, Philaa’a. 

VERY DESIRABLE HOUSE AT SWARTH- | 
more, Pa., with every city convenience, for | 

sale cheap. Address Post Office Box 153. 


OARD AND ROOMS NEAR RAILROAD, AND 

convenient to Friends’ Meeting house. MRS. 

se GOVER, 1143 21st St, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excelient 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient | 
to 0 several lines of cars. 

















LEASANT SECOND- STORY I ROOMS, "WITH 
modern conveniences, and board at reason- 
able rates, can be had in the western part of | 

the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. | 
Address A. H. CONARD & SISTERS, Box 34. 


EFINED WOMAN FRIEND WISHRS POSI- 
tion as matron of Friends’ Home. Thoroughly | 
experienced; best of reference. Address | 

Office 88, FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 
No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT. WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and | 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A GIRL 
about twelve to fourteen years old. Address 
Lee, care of P. M., Benson, Md. 


THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 

















‘*Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ag 276 pages  heniaemety illustrated 
Desirable library or tab le; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to bin ing. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD OBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ — ASSOCIATION, 
500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


~ WATCH REPAIRING — 


IS YOUR WATCH RUNNING ALL RIGHT? 


DOES IT NEED CLEANING OR REPAIRING? | 


We are the oldest house in this line in the city 
and guarantee satisfaction. Work done promptly. 


PHILADELPHIA, one ARCH STREET, FIRST MONTH 16, 1897. 


lA 





Prices reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


1020 CHESTNUT ST.—SECOND FLOOR. 
Oldest Watchmakers in Philadelphia. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 








John Faber Miller, “X,2cerown Pa 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 





University Extension. 


'Young Friends’ Association Centre. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ON 


“THE CRUSADES.’’ 


Their pees effect upon the Christian Church ; 
their far-reaching effects, commercially and intel- 
lectually, upon the civilization of the world. 


A Course of Six Lectures, in the Lecture Room of 
Friends’ Central School Building, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Sixth-day evenings, First month 8th 
to Second month 12th, at 8 p. m. 

The lectures will be illustrated. 

Tickets for the course of six lectures, $1.50. Sin- 
gle lectures, 50 cents. 

Tickets and circulars giving full information, 
also syllabuses of the lectures indicating such pre- 
parator 7 reading as is desirable are to be had at the 
office of the Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philade) phia, or by mail, on appli- 
cation to Anna Jenkins erris, Corresponding Sec- 
| retary, at that address, and at Friends’ Book Store, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


SEVEN BOOKLETS. 


A Choice Selection. Four leaves, 4x 5, printed 
on fine heavy paper. 


Five are illustrated for children : 
Peter Noddy. Illus. 
Tommy’s Friend. Illus. 


The Seed and the Prayer. Iilus. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. Illus. 
Light After Darkness. Illus. 


Two for older people, not illustrated : 
My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 


Price, 5 cents each ; full set, 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. io and Race Sts., Phila. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each, 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


| Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 
Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CaRDs, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St., Phila. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we we | 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}4 cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer in on 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 
Drarts, cr Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRIENDs’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Publisher’s Department. 





*,* Whoever would exchange for two weeks 
the uncertain climate of the North for the de- 
lightful and Spring-like sunshine of Florida, 
should take the personally-conducted Jackson- 
ville tour of the Pennsylvania railroad which | 
leaves New York by special train January 26. 
Excursion tickets for this tour, including rail- 
way transportation, Pullman accommodations, 
(one berth), and meals en route in both direc- 
tions while traveling on the special train, will 
be sold at the following rates: New York, 
$50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00; Canandaigua, 
$52.85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35; 
Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents, tourist agent at 
No. 1196 Broadway, New York, or to George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


*,* The index for 1896 cannot be printed for 
a few weeks. We will announce when it is 
ready. 





INTELLIGENCER | 


*,* In remitting odd sums, we are very will- | 
ing to take 2-cent postage stamps. We can use | 


a limited number of 1’s, and a very few 5’s, but 
eayeng ape than that we do not want. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly ‘Sovetel to the 
— tion of Spiritual Truth. 
— filliam Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
Eveland. yments direct. 
Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) pes annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptions and ad vertisements invited. 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 








| year. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 
plexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tre Paocter & Gamace Co., Cini. 





Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the Ca hia Yearly M 
me ne early Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pa: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, pre for col- 
lege or business ; ; biological, chemical, physical ia- 
boratories, and ‘large, a gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting o1 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si uly. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, | 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


CHAPPAQUA MOUN TAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college ealthfuily and 

leasantly located near the Harlem Railroad, one 
our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround: make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup’ 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for — to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 

yO Preparato Classes. 

Send for catalogue con ‘7 
ticulars, references, and letters 

parents, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, en 









H.C.BODEN &CO, 
WALNUT & 13ST 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our MoTTo: soouteny andevemptaen. 


Sy tai ata tee)! 


Oil 
Lime Light 
Electric 
Acetyline 
Educational Lantern Slides a 
Specialty. Send for catalogue. Slides made to 
order andcolored. Slides rented. Exhibitions given. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
Manufacturers of Marcy Sciopticons, 

33, 35 & 39 S. Tenth Street, ree 


and 20,000 Slides. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 








THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


as a medium for advertisements will 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bay When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.=\gqg 


tisement. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
II. 

THE humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, devout souls 
are everywhere of one religion; and when death has taken 
off the mask they will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here make them strangers. 










Rn ae neta 


WILLIAM PENN. 


THE BOOK OF DEEDS AND DAYS. 
WIDE open lay the Book of Deeds and Days, 
Whose secret none of all that live may win, 
—And new, at last, I was to read therein, 

I met my angel’s subtle—smiling gaze : 

** Look! read! and faint not in thy first amaze! ”’ 
Trembling, and loth such venture to begin, 

I found a passage that, methought had been 
Illustrate with good deeds and starred with praise ; 







Thereunder was inscribed one word—alas ! 
A heavenly zephyr quickly turned that leaf ; 
How shone my obscure day with trial fraught ; 
I read, By this into the Kingdom pass. 
Then said that Angel, void of joy or grief, 
** Stands no man’s compt as he himself had thought.” 
— Edith M. Thomas. 


0 ak a alt ia eA A ae Sey 






SPIRITUALITY OF WORSHIP. 

C. H. Spurgeon’s lecture on George Fox, London, 1866. 
WouLp that the spirituality of worship were known 
throughout England! Would that it were recognized in 
every place of worship, that we must worship God, who 
is a Spirit, in spiritandin truth! Let it never be for- 
gotten, my brethren, in your meetings, for it is to be 
feared that even your peaceful silence may be regarded as 
if it were necessarily worship, whereas the silence of your 
meetings, without the Spirit, is no better than silence in 
your beds, nay, it is no better than talk and babble, un- 
less the Spirit of God hold high communion with your 
souls. We must keep this in mind constantly. Preach- 
ers cannot preach about it too often, for the rising race 
need to be told of it incessantly. You who become 
members of your Society by birthright must take especial 
care lest you imagine yourselves to be members of Christ’s 
church because you happen to be members of the Society. 
Do not conclude that you are necessarily children of God 
because you wear the garb and use the peculiarities of the 
Society. Alas! we know that it is one thing to talk 
about spiritual things, but quite another thing to feel 
them ; one thing to make a profession of them, and even 
to live in outward correspondence with that profession to 
a degree, but quite another thing to have the inward and 
Spiritual grace. 

The world, of course, turns away with a sneer, and 
says: ‘* What do we care for this religious fanaticism ? ’’ 
and we can reply to the world: ‘‘ Thou knowest nothing 
about it! How canst thou know it, for it is spiritually dis- 
cerned.’’ But you and I must see to it that every act of 
worship which we perform is done in the Spirit. We 
must pray in the Spirit, sing in the Spirit, and preach in 
the Spirit. When I have sometimes heard the clerk say, 
‘* Let us sing to the praise and glory of God,’’ I have 
wondered whether it was not far more to the praise and 
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glory of the organ, or of the singing-pew, and when this 
is the case what a mockery it is! Only that music is 
sweet in God’s ear which comes from the heart, and only 
that praise is accepted which is the work of his Spirit in 
the soul. George Fox, dear friends, has bequeathed 
these principlesto you. I pray you guard them with your 
lives, and hand them down with undimmed lustre to your 
sons. Let nothing beguile you from your steadfastness 
in the spirituality of your worship, and press it upon 


| others everywhere, wherever you have an opportunity, 


that the Father seeketh such to worship him as worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 


From British Friend, First month. 
FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
Or these yearly meetings my visit included three, New 
England, New York, and Baltimore ; of the West I can 
only speak from conversations with those who had often 
been there, and with ministers from the West whom I had 
the privilege of meeting. My informants were numerous, 
they knew their subject, and were often far apart in their 
views ; and though a description at second-hand cannot 
have the vividness and sure touch of that of an eye-wit- 
ness, I hope to be preserved from serious error. 

In New England Yearly Meeting the question whether 
Quakerism is to become a community managed by official 
pastors, which isa world-wide question for the Society, 
is in a critical and as yet undecided position. There are 
in the yearly meeting at present only three paid and lo- 
cated pastors, but there are other meetings ripe for the 
system. At Boston Benjamin F. Trueblood, whose pro- 
fession is that of Secretary to the Peace Society, con- 
ducts the service, though not an official pastor. All the 
new meeting-houses, as at Boston, Portland, and Law- 
rence, are built in the manner of English Dissenting 
chapels of the humbler type. 

At Newport, Rhode Island, the history of the Society 
may almost be read in the fabric and present use of the 
old meeting-house. It is situated in the old and more 
obscure part of the town, far from the ‘‘ Ocean Drive ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Cliff Walk,’’ and those avenues where the 
wealth of America suns itself and cools itself in the New 
England summer, and makes a concentrated exhibition of 
luxurious dwelling-places lovely (as a rule) to the esthetic 
taste, but appalling to the patriotic economist, and a 
shock to the lover of widely distributed wealth. This 
has all grown up with the Vanderbilts who created it, 
long since the time when George Fox and his Friends 
founded their Society in Roger Williams’s free colony. 
Part of the old house was used by George Fox ; it is very 
large, and holds New England Yearly Meeting every two 
years. On the old fashioned benches now lie the hymn- 
books of the modern Friends. They are used on First- 
days when the pastor, a woman, holds her meetings. 
Those hymn-books were the most decadent I ever encoun- 
tered. They lay about in bizarre contrast with the old 
benches; and they and the harmonium represent, not 
Quakerism, but a new plant which has grown out of the 
decay of Quakerism. The kindness with which I was 
treated at that meeting, and the regard I feel for J. Sho- 
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ber Kimber and his friends would make me glad to re- 
verse this judgment if I could. The week-day meeting 
which I attended, was, as in most other places, small, 
and on the old lines in its outward form. 

We came across aggressive work in this yearly meeting 
at Salesville near Providence. Here it was odd to seea 
Friend of mature age in a Friends’ bonnet, giving out 
hymns (the dress is very largely a mere habit in Amer- 
ica). A week of meetings was being held by Edward 
Wood and George Wood, the two not related, the latter 
well-known in England and now traveling with a certifi- 
cate from North Carolina. A characteristic bit of the 
sermon was the story of the prayer of a wife that the Lord 
would hold her husband over hell fire till he frizzled, but 
‘¢O Lord, don’t let him drop in.’’ It was only on the 
occurrence of these anecdotes that the audience seemed 
roused to any interest, and the call from the gallery fora 
number of ‘short, definite prayers’’ was not well re- 
sponded to. In the meeting for worship we attended at 
Providence itself these two Friends trod closely on one 
another’s heels, one looking out texts while the other was 
praying, and leaving not a moment’s opening between 
their sermons. ‘These latter consisted of defenses of the 
pastoral system, and perhaps may have been intended to 
instruct the Friends present from Philadelphia and from 
England. 

All these things are a great source of discouragement 
to those Friends who feel that the new is not better; 
such as the aged but active Phcebe R. Gifford, with whom 
it was a pleasure tostay at Providence, and the group of 
which Whittier was the centre in the Amesbury district. 
As the guest of the poet’s cousins Joseph and Gertrude 
Whittier Cartland it was a privilege to attend a First- 
day meeting at Amesbury, and to give an address on 
‘«The Light Within ’’ in Whittier’s own meeting house. 


But these Friends feel that they are leading an army in | 


retreat. Everywhere the pushing, talking, earnest, revi- 
valist preacher comes round. If only the religion (to say 
nothing of the Quakerism) was not degenerate, it would 
not so greatly matter ; 
gentle Whittier was heard to say after meeting to a travel- 
ing minister from the West: ‘‘ I have heard thee once, 
but I shall never hear thee again.’’ J. G. Whittier, be- 
fore he died, came to the conclusion that Quakerism was 
lost, in America. Let us hope that that was the verdict 
of an invalid, who may at times 
prophesy dark things. 

One of the most interesting meetings I attended in 


Massachusetts. This meeting is a direct outgrowth of the 
English Adult School movement ; and I had the pleasure 
of addressing there about a hundred factory people, all 
English, and three-quarters of them new members of our 
Society. 
do not remember to have taken part in anywhere. I 
went out of my way to see them, and their delight in 
meeting an English Friend and Adult School teacher was 
a rich reward to me. Twelve years ago Hezekiah and 
Zillah Binns and Wm. Cook and his wife moved from 
Bradford, Yorkshire, to Lawrence, to work in those fac- 
tories there which have grown up under the American 
tariff system. They were Adult Scholars, and Hezekiah 
Binns, whose fine portrait only I was able to see at the 
house of his widow, was a convinced Friend. They four 


met in their own house—they all lived together—for a | 


Friends’ meeting. They added a few others ; the arrival 
of a certificate from England led to their becoming 
known to a neighboring Friend, a farmer and a minister, 
Stephen Swett, of Ayer. He helped them. Many of 
their friends followed them from Bradford and Saltaire, 


but on one occasion even the | 


have inclined to | 
| ‘*Primitives’’ and belong to the connection at Olive Street, 
| Philadelphia, and at Fritchley, England. 
America was at a manufacturing town called Lawrence, in | 








and were gathered into the Quaker fold. They have now 
built a meeting-house. It is not in the style I should 
have built myself, with its rose window and colored glass, 
and pointed windows. In spite of these, however, and of 
the huge gilded Bible on the reading desk, and the habit 
of singing a verse or two started by any one, I am of 
opinion that the Quakerism of these Friends is of the 
right sort, and needs only friendly instruction. I feel it 
my duty to mention these architectural points, for I am 
nevertheless going to proceed to ask for money to pay for 
the meeting-house. It has cost £1,900, of which £700 
is still wanted. The Friends there have contributed most 
liberally out of their weekly wages. If any English 
Friend interested in the Adult School movement, for this 
is a direct child of the Bradford Adult School, cares to 
contribute, I shall be glad to forward it, or it can be sent 
by money order to William Hy. Butler, Lawrence, Mass. 

Their meetings are held on a basis of silence, and are 
entirely open, and they disbelieve in a paid ministry. 
The day I was there they were not quite sure whether also 
to expect a young evangelist from the Yearly Meeting in 
Ohio with which we correspond, who preaches the neces- 
sity of Baptism and the Supper. He had written offering 
a week’s meetings, the condition being that a collection 
should be made for him after each meeting. Lawrence 
Friends replied that a week’s meetings would not be ap- 
propriate just then ; and that they never made collections, 


| but would pay his expenses if he felt drawn to come fora 


First-day ; but he did not come. I stayed with great 


| pleasure at Zillah Binns’s and William Cook’s house, and 


should be glad to be the vehicle of helping them with 
their financial burden. 

In New England, besides the larger body, there exists 
a very small Wilbur Yearly Meeting, which meets at 
Westerly, R. I. One can only regret that the influence 
of these Friends, few but personally influential, is not 
thrown into the scale of dignity and gravity in the larger 
body. Jonathan Chace, of Valley Falls, is the Clerk of 
this yearly meeting ; he was United States Senator for 
Rhode Island till he resigned that usually coveted burden, 
and he is perhaps better known to the American public 
than any other member of our Society. Unfortunately 
Friends in America do not take such a lead in public 
affairs as is done in England. My very pleasant visit to 
Jonathan Chace’s will long be remembered. 

There are also, on Nantucket, a few Friends who are 


The separate 
existence of these two small bodies is only a calamity to 
them and to those who lose their helpful influence. There 
was no Separation in New England in 1827, so that there 
are no meetings of the ‘‘ Race Street’’ body there. Those 


| elements of the undivided church whose tendencies were 
A more delightful and harmonious gathering I 


towards mysticism rather than to dogma, whose centre of 
faith was inward rather than outward, remained in New 
England in the ‘* Orthodox ’’ body, and contributed both 
to create the Wilbur body a few years afterwards, and to 
constitute the more thoughtful and conservative element 
in the larger body today. These have hitherto saved 
New England Yearly Meeting from changing as the neigh- 
boring yearly meeting of New York has changed. But 
singing has now made its way even into the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, and without placing undue 
stress upon that one feature, it may be justly taken as a 
sign of much beside, of a whole school of thought and 
practice, calculated to radically change Quakerism, and 
to rob it, as the writer believes, of its strongest title to 
our loyalty. These tendencies cannot be met by separa- 
tion but by active, living, and intelligent service on 
Friendly lines. 
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New England Yearly Meeting may possibly be older 
than even our own. Sandwich Monthly Meeting, on the 
large district known as Cape Cod, was founded as a 
monthly meeting in 1658. We saw records there which 
go back to 1672 ; and in company with John H. Dilling- 
ham, who has made the history of the locality a special 
study, we visited Christopher’s Hollow, a secluded place 
in the woods, named from Christopher Holder, who with 
five others made in 1656-7 the first Quaker invasion of 
Massachusetts, and held meetings in this hollow for fear 
of the authorities. 

There is no place in the world where one would more 
earnestly wish for a worthy representation of our Society 
than in the State which centres round the old gallows 
place on Boston Common, and which is still more home- 
like to an Englishman than any other part of the United 
States. 


WALES. 
(Concluded from Last Week ) 

JoHN RHYDDERCH, a Quaker, who lived in the parish of 
Hirnant, was sued for tithes by the clergyman of that 
parish, but some error seemed to have been made in the 
proceedings, and in this instance the parson got the worst 
of it. After incurring much expense, his attorney in the 
end sued him, and obtained judgment against him for his 
costs, so that for a time he dared not leave his house for 
fear of arrest. This was a case of ‘‘ the biter bit.’’ 

About 1681, Charles Lloyd and Thomas Lloyd, at 
the invitation of Bishop Lloyd, St. Asaph, had a public 
discussion with him in the Town Hall at Llanfyllin, and 
which lasted two days, on the points in difference between 
the Friends and the Church of England. This discus- 
sion, although, as might have been expected, it con- 
vinced neither side, increased the respect of the bishop 
for the Friends, and he is said to have used his influence 
to obtain the release of several of them from prison. 

Harassed and impoverished by persecution, Thomas 
Lloyd and a number of his co-religionists in Montgom- 
eryshire and Merionethshire, at last made up their minds 
to turn their backs upon the land of their fathers, and to 
seek a home for themselves and their families in the far 
west, where they might worship God according to their 
consciences. A voyage to America, two hundred years 
ago, was aserious matter,—a very different thing from 
what itis now. After a tedious voyage of eight weeks, 
Lloyd and his companions landed at Philadelphia, then 
(1683) a small hamlet of three or four little cottages, 
surrounded by a dense forest, but now one of the finest 
cities of the world, and containing over a million inhabi- 
tants. Thomas Lloyd speedily attained distinction in his 
new home, and was appointed by William Penn deputy 
governor of Pennsylvania. His wife died soon after 
their arrival, and was the  ffirst person interred 
in the Friends’ burial ground at Philadelphia. William 
Penn spoke at her grave. He, himself, died July 5, 1694. 
Some of the leading citizens of Philadelphia, at the 
present day, are proud to trace their descent from Thomas 
Lloyd and other Montgomeryshire Quakers. 

Another Montgomeryshire Quaker of some note was 
John Goodwin, who lived upon his own freehold farm of 
Esgirgoch, near Staylittle, Trefeglwys. He built there a 
small meeting-house, which, I believe, is still standing, 
but now forms part of the farm house or buildings. There 
is also close by a small burial ground or ‘‘ Quakers’ gar- 
den,’’ where many of the old Friends were buried, but, 
as usual, there is nothing to distinguish their graves. The 
last burial took place there in 1850, being that of Rich- 
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ard Brown, of Llanidloes, the very last of the Montgom- 
eryshire Quakers. John Goodman himself, after travel- 
ing and preaching much for over fifty-five years, died in 
December, 1763, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
and was buried in the Quakers’ garden at Llwyn Du, 
Llwyngwril, Merionethshire. A member of his family 
was the last to be buried in the Friends’ burial ground at 
Dolobran. 

Many, perhaps most of the Quakers inthis country, 
were well todo persons,—freeholders and _ respectable 
farmers or tradesmen. The localities where they appear 
to have been most numerous were Welshpool, Meifod, 
Llanwddyn, Hirnant, Llanidloes, Llangurig, Trefeglwys, 
Machynlleth, and Montgomery. There were at one 
time twelve families at Llanwddyn alone professing Qua- 
kerism. There were a few also here and there in Lland- 
rinio, Carno, Aberhavesp, Newtown, Cemmes, Darowen, 
and Llanwrin. The Vicar of Meifod, the Rev. Randle 
Davies, wrote a book in excellent Welsh against the Qua- 
kers and other dissenters, who were numerous in his 
parish, and were to be found even in his own household, 
—his sister-in-law and his own daughter being of their 
number. By his will he gave to his daughter, Prudence 
Davies, ‘‘ £30 and one heifer, on condition she shall 
forsake the Quakers’ meetings and resort constantly to 
some parish church for divine service and the participa- 
tion of the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,’’ 
adding that if she should be so imprudent as to marry 
Joseph Davies the smith,—a Quaker,—that lived in the 
village of Meifod, he revoked all former legacies to her, 
and she should have only one shilling. But married they 
were, notwithstanding this. 

The revolution of 1688, and the accession of Wil- 
liam of Orange and Mary brought a large measure of re- 
lief to Noncomformists of all sects. One of the earliest 
acts of parliament passed during the new reign was the 
Toleration Act, which received the royal assent on May 
24,1689. This practically put an end to religious perse- 
cution, but somehow or other, presentments for absenting 
from church were still made at the Montgomeryshire 
Great Sessions for five years more, and the act appears to 
have been disregarded in other respects in several in- 
stances. The Friends obtained further relief by the pass- 
ing of an act in 1695, permitting them to make a solemn 
affirmation instead of being sworn. The payment of 
tithes and church rates was still enforced against them, 
and resisted by them. Persons now living can remember 
the goods of old Richard Brown, of Llanidloes, being 
sold for church rates. 

On leaving Montgomeryshire, Charles Lloyd trans- 
ferred under some family arrangement, his Montgomery- 
shire property to his son Charles Lloyd, who followed his 
father’s example in adherence to Quakerism, and Dolo- 
bran continued for nearly a hundred years to be the head- 
quarters of the Friends in Montgomeryshire, where their 
monthly and quarterly meetings were regularly held, 
though the Lloyd family there became insolvent. For- 
tunately the minute book of these meetings from 1690 to 
1713 is still preserved, and lengthy extracts from it have 
been published in the Montgomeryshire Collections (Vol. 
XI. p. 87) of the Powysland Club. They contain most 
interesting aud business-like particulars relating to mar- 
riages, the recording of meeting houses, burial places, 
discipline, and other matters. Extracts from the Journal 
of John Kelsale, a schoolmaster at Dolobran, between 
the years 1722 and 1734, have lately appeared in Wales, 
containing many interesting particulars relating to 
Quakerism in Montgomeryshire. Houses were recorded 
for worship at Llanidloes, Montgomery, the Queen’s 
Head, Oswestry, Llanwnog, Dolbachog, (near Staylittle), 
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Newtown, Aberhavesp, and other places. We find from 
these records that the meeting-house at Dolobran, which 
is stillstanding, and wherein William Penn is said to have 
worshipped and preached, was builtin1r7o1. The yearly 
meetings held in Montgomeryshire were attended by large 
numbers of Friends from the adjoining counties. One 
was held at Llanidloes in 1706, at which Richard Davies 
was present, being the last he attended. Another was 
held at the same place some years later. One was held 
at Newtown in 1708 in a barn, and another in 1713 in 
the old town hall, which stood in the middle of Broad 
street. The following Friends were appointed by the 
Dolobran Monthly Meeting to attend this meeting, 


namely, Charles Lloyd, William Reynolds, Robert Grif- | 


fith, Richard Lewis, John James, Thomas Oliver, Joseph 
Davies, John Goodwin, Edward Jennings, and John 
Kelsale. The houses of Mary Morris and John Edwards, 
at Newtown, were also recorded about the same time. 
John Kelsale gives an account of a yearly meeting held 
in the town hall at Welshpool, in 1734, which was largely 
attended, and at one of the public meetings there were 
present, ‘‘ among many others, the Lady Charlotte [Her- 
bert] and four justices of the peace.’’ 

But, owing to a variety of causes, Quakerism began to 
show signs of declension. 
grated after their friends to Pennsylvania, where they 
gave Welsh names to localities, by which they are still 
known. 
ing of the Toleration Act, the Friends, like other Non- 
conformists, whose zeal was no longer fanned and purified 
by persecution, lapsed into a state of spiritual drowsiness 
and lethargy. Their meetings became dull, and some 
even slept at them. Thus at a monthly meeting held at 
Dolobran, in 1705, Friends were desired ‘‘ to be faithful 
in keeping up their week-day meetings, and to be diligent 
and faithful in meetings, and bear a faithful testimony 
against sleeping and sleepers in meetings.’’ A spirit of 
worldliness also crept in, which caused the love of many 
to grow cold, and led them to forsake the faith of their 
fathers, and to seek ease and respectability in the Estab 
lished Church. Even the granddaughter of Richard 
Davies,—Tace Eudon,—must need “ go to the priest for 
a husband,’’—that is, be married in church,—much to 
the regret of the faithful, who, for her so doing, deemed 
it necessary to disown her. Matrimonial alliances outside 


the pale of their own sect proved fatal to the Quakerism | 


of not a few. Two of the descendants of Charles Lloyd 
became, as already mentioned, high dignitaries of the 
Church of England. The Methodist revival came, too, 
like a mighty whirlwind, and gathered to itself well nigh 
all that was earnest and spiritual in the land, and the 
Friends who still remained faithful to their sect did so, 
in many instances, rather from loyalty and reverence for 
their forefathers than from conviction. 

In 1780 the Dolobran estate was sold, and the doors 
of the old meeting-house, where the monthly and quar- 
terly meetings had been held for so many years, were 
closed. These meetings were then removed to Esgirgoch, 


Llanidloes, and other places, but were held with less and | 


less regularity until they ceased altogether about the year 
1834, when the very last was held at Llanidloes. The 
few Friends who still clung to their faith, disheartened by 


defections from their ranks, and other discouraging cir- | 
cumstances, dwindled away, until at last there was left | 


but one solitary survivor,—old Richard Brown, of Llan- 
idloes. When he died, forty-five years ago, Quakerism, 
after an existence in this county for nearly two hundred 
years, flickered out and died with him. The Friends’ 
little meeting-houses at Dolobran and Esgirgoch are still 
standirig, and their tiny burial grounds, or ‘‘ gardens,’’ 


Many of its adherents emi- | 


During the fifty years which followed the pass- | 











as they called them, may still be found,—but without any 
gravestones or other memorials of the dead who peace. 
fully rest within them,—at Meifod, Llanwddyn, Cloddie- 
cochion, Llangurig, Staylittle, Dolcaradog, and one or 
two other places, perhaps, but these alone are the touch- 
ing memorials left to us of a once numerous religious 
community. Its members may have been often narrow, 


| bigoted, and mistaken in their views; but for two cen- 


turies they made a noble protest against religious tyranny, 
and have left us a fine example of patient endurance for 
what they believed to be the truth. They forsook rela- 
tives, friends, country, and all that was dear to them in 
this world ; braved the jeers and scorn of their neighbors ; 
suffered without a murmur the most cruel persecution and 
wrong ; and shrunk not from fines, imprisonment, loss of 
goods and worldly ruin, or even death itself, in sturdily 
maintaining their principles, and to preserve a conscience 
void of offence towards God. Would that we had more 
of that heroic spirit which animated them, made their 
lives sublime, and secured for the story of their sacrifices 
and sufferings lasting prominence in the history of relig- 
ious liberty. 

FRIENDS’ VIEWS ON QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| A SHORT time ago a young Friend came to me in a dis- 


turbed stated of mind, saying that a prominent minister in 
our Society had expressed his disbelief in the miraculous 
conception and birth of Jesus Christ, also denying the 
miracles performed by Jesus, and asked me if that was 
really the view held by Friends. I answered that I did 
not think so, but that I knew Friends, as individuals, 
varied in their doctrinal views, some holding views not 
unlike the Unitarians, while others went as far in the 
other direction as the Evangelical churches. Not satis- 
fied with my answer, my friend requested me to write to 
the INTELLIGENCER, and, as he expressed it, ‘‘ find out 
what Friends do believe.”’ 

Much interested in this question myself, I have read 
the writings of eminent Friends with a view to learn- 
ing their views on this point. When making up a sum- 
mary of the doctrinal views of George Fox, S. M. Janney 
says: ‘* When in the beginning God put forth his wisdom 
and power, saying ‘ Let there be light,’ this creative Word 
by which he spoke the worlds into being was an emana- 
tion from himself, a manifestation of his wisdom and 
power, for ‘ in the beginning was the Word (Logos), and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ The 
same holy and divine Word was manifested in our first 
parents, as their light and life. The eternal Word or 
Spirit of Christ was with the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, for ‘they drank of that spiritual rock that 
followed them, and that rock was Christ.’ He was also 
manifested to the inspired prophets, for in them ‘ the 
spirit of Christ’ ‘testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow.’ But the most 
full and glorious manifestation of the Divine Word or 
Logos was in Jesus Christ, the immaculate Son of God. 
In him the manhood or son of man was entirely subject 
to the Divinity.”’ 

Samuel J. Levick says, (page 343,.in his life): ‘In 
the course of time, as we read, occurred the birth of 
Jesus. How beautiful a type his life is, beautiful and 
true. Born of the Virgin Mary, who, when the angel of 
the Lord visited her and informed her what should come 
to pass, queried how this thing could be, which, to her 
natural understanding, seemed to be so incomprehensible. 
Yet in humble trust she bowed to the will of God, and 


| surrended herself with this expression, ‘ Be it unto me ac- 


cording to thy word.’ There are those who would deny 
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the truth of God, but I own the record just as I find it 
there.’’ 

In the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Sunderland P. Gardner,’’ page 
190, in answering a letter, he says: ‘‘ Our Friends, from 
George Fox up to the present time, have believed that 
so far as relates to the manhood of Christ, he was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh (Is. 11), and 
miraculously organized in the Virgin Mary. This was 
also the view of Elias Hicks, for in answer to a letter 
dated Twelfth month 13, 1827, he says: ‘I never thought 
nor said that I disbelieved the account given by the 
Evangelists respecting the miraculous conception of Jesus 
Christ, and thou may be fully assured that whoever has 
reported it has reported an absolute falsehood.’ ’’ 

In Elias Hicks’s letters, page 226, date Eleventh 
month 16, 1829, I find the following : ‘‘ I have ever be- 
lieved and asserted from my youth up that I had as full a 
belief in the miraculous conception of the fleshly body of 
Jesus Christ as it was possible for the history to give be- 
lief. And I may now assure thee that I never thought or 
said that I believed Joseph was his father. As respects 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, I apprehend no minister in 
the Society of Friends has more often in his public com- 
munications asserted the divinity of Jesus Christ the Son 
of God than I have, assuring my hearers that he was fully 
swallowed up into the divine nature and complete di- 
vinity of his heavenly Father.’’ 

In her journal, pages 105 and 106, in a letter toa 
friend, Mary S. Lippincott says: ‘* There is no Scripture 
for Jesus being the son of Joseph. Besides, my own in- 
struction by revelation, as I sat in a meeting about fifty. 
two years ago, was in entire conformity with the Scrip- 
ture account, that the prepared body had no father but 
God—a ‘ body has thou prepared for me,’ sent for special 
purpose ; divinity in humanity. If Jesus is Joseph’s son, 
why look to his sayings more than to other men’s, or how 
hold him up without being idolators?’’ 

I feel deep sympathy and unity with the above ex- 
tracts from Friends’ writings from George Fox, down to 
the present day. It seems so plain to me that the 
‘* Word,’’ which was ‘‘ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God,’’ ‘* became flesh and dwelt among us,’’ ina 
‘*body prepared ’’ for that purpose. I am glad Friends 
were so wise as to build on a broad and true foundation 
which allowed every individual member the most perfect 
freedom as to his own belief and his own interpretation of 
Scripture. But in this age of inquiry and criticism it is 
my earnest prayer that as a Religious Society we may not 
be carried away by theories which appear broad and sub- 
stantial, but when sounded are found to have little depth, 
and are but too often advanced by those who wish to free 
themselves from the restraint imposed both by the Bible 
and the voice of God in the conscience. May we not 
forsake the Rock (Christ) upon which our founders so 
wisely built, and we shall become what we were designed 
to be—witnesses to the true Light. Lypia J. MosHEr. 

Granville, Washington Co., N. Y. 


Remarks by the Editors. 


The INTELLIGENCER does not and cannot undertake to 
define the ‘* belief’’ of Friends, in any conclusive way. 
We have not been authorized to do so. Friends have not 
given such authority to us or to any one. They have 
with great care, and we think with great wisdom, avoided 
creed-making either at first hand or second. They have 
preferred to be known, as a religious body, by their life, — 
by their fruits. For ourselves, we do not believe in 
creeds, except of the simplest character, as a bond of 
Christian fellowship. We could not, we think, suggest a 
surer way to scatter and destroy the Society of Friends 








than an attempt to impose upon it a uniformity of belief 
upon an extended list of points of doctrine. 

When therefore it is asked, curiously or earnestly, 
‘‘What do Friends believe?’’ the treatment of the 
question depends altogether upon its intent and meaning. 
If it signifies the expectation that Friends have an elabo- 
rated and complete creed, covering the general field of 
theology, of course no answer need be attempted. To 
ascertain what all the members of our Society think on all 
controverted points of doctrine would require individual 
inquiry of them, and would undoubtedly be unfruitful of 
satisfactory result, even then. With a large right of pri- 
vate opinion accorded to them, and freely exercised, 
Friends believe in that wide field where controversy rages 
according to their light, and in many cases we presume 
regard points furiously disputed as not important at all 
to real Christianity. 

But if the question is directed to the essentials of the 
Christian faith, then there are sources from which an 
answer can be given,—one which to reasonable inquirers 
will probably appear sufficient and satisfactory. In its 
books of discipline the Society has more or less plainly 
made known such requirements as it chooses to frame as 
to doctrine. These requirements are simple. They do 
not extend, as to their basis, beyond the fundamental 
principles of the Christian faith ; they build upon this 
the doctrines and testimonies which distinguish the Soci- 
ety of Friends. Beyond the fundamental Christian doc- 
trines they leave that freedom for each soul to form its 
own convictions which we have described above, —a free- 
dom which seems to us priceless indeed. 

A statement which should present the main points of 
Christian doctrine upon which Friends expect their mem- 
bership to unite we might of course present. It would be 
an answer, within the scope we have described, to the 
query. It would be, however, when given, only a state- 
ment,—that is, our own. Any other Friend would have 
like liberty and like authority. The INTELLIGENCER, in 
fact, has not for its main purpose the laying down of gen- 
eral doctrine; its duty is rather that of holding up the 
truth as Friends see it, and of exhortation, encourage- 
ment, and enlightenment, along the way which the light 
given to Friends has pointed out. 

If we were to say what we think Friends are united 
in believing, we might state it substantially as follows. 
We should desire, however, the privilege, upon considera- 
tion, of amending the form, and possibly even the sub- 
stance. We consider that Friends believe : 

(1) In the existence, power, and authority of the 
Supreme Being, God. (2) That he possesses and mani- 
fests, in their supremest form, love, justice, and mercy. 
(3) That he directly manifests himself to every one of 
his human children. (4) That attent'on and obedience 
to this divine manifestation will lead ‘‘ into all truth,’’ 
and result in salvation. (5) That the Scriptures are a 
unique book, testifying divine truth, to be regarded rev- 
erentially, and to be understood in the spirit through 
which, in their original purity, they were produced. (6) 
That Jesus the Christ was a unique personage, son of God 
in a special sense. (7) That his life on earth was the 
great example for mankind, and his teachings while on 
earth their ideal rule of conduct. 

We judge that any important departure from these 
views would put a person out of unity with the belief of 
Friends. But the statement is, it will be seen, simple and 
fundamental. It does not proceed beyond what we con- 
ceive to be the essentials of the Christian faith, held by 
Friends. Some, reading it, will desire to add at one 
point, and some at another. Moreover, it must be taken 
in the manner in which it is stated, and is not intended 
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for controversial analysis. If the different parts were | 
elaborated, and special constructions placed upon them, 
those dogmatic questions upon which for ages men have 
contended without agreeing would immediately come into 
view, and division of opinion would begin, going on to | 
divide itself into new and further divisions. As to any 
such elaborations, therefore, we express no opinion, and 
we think each individual should have and exercise the 
right of his own conscience. 

We have not included in the summary statement a 
declaration on the exact point which L. J. M. raises, the 
precise physical relation which Jesus, the outward appear- 
ing, bore to Joseph the carpenter of Nazareth, and to the 
Divine Being. If uniformity of belief on this point is 
an essential of Quakerism, the fact is not within our 
knowledge. Nor is it, we believe, essential to salvation. 
For ourselves, we find full satisfaction in the formula of 
John G. Whittier, given by him to Isaac Wilson: ‘ I 
regard Jesus as the highest possible manifestation (or reve- 
lation) of God in man.’’ How the divinity and the hu- 
manity blended, or in what degree, or by what ordinary 
or special means, seems to us clearly beyond human de- 
termination. We know the manifestation of life, but we 
do not know itsexplanation. It is enough to know that 
God is the great overshadowing, the one and the infinite 
source of life. From our finite point of view every begin- 
ning of life is a miracle, for without God it could not be ; 
the vital spark of existence he alone can confer. 

As to the view which different Friends, esteemed and 
beloved, have taken on the so-called question of the mi- 
raculous conception, L. J. M. presents a number of inter- 
esting citations. They stand for as much as each thought- 
ful and conscientious Friend may feel willing to accord 
them. It is probable that other Friends have taken, and 
now take, different views. Citations from the writings 
of Friends could probably be presented which would not 
agree with those given here. But when done it would 
simply illustrate what L. J. M. observes in the beginning 
of her paper,—namely, that in our body of Friends a 
variation of opinion exists and is permitted, and is not 
made the ground of persecution or of attempted exclusion 
from the Society. Nearly a century and a half ago one 
of the most distinguished, and we believe one of the most 
sincere and conscientious men ever within the Friends’ 
communion, John Bartram, the botanist, was disowned 
for want of a belief as to the birth of Jesus satisfactory to 
other members of his monthly meeting. We presume 
that hardly any Friend now lives who would not wish that 
this might have been avoided. 

Differing views as to the manner of Jesus’s birth do 
not interfere with our accepting him as our Divine Mas- 
ter, nor with our faith in him as preéminently son of 
God, nor with our belief that through the influence of 
his life and his death he was truly Saviour of men. These 
are Christian principles. Freedom of opinion that does 
not harm them is surely bearable,—in accord with that 
Christ-like rule that in essentials there should be unity, 
in non-essentials liberty, in everything charity,— and 
agreeing, too, with the apostolic injunction that we shall 
ever manifest diligence to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace. 


Gop’s Spirit has infinite power to mingle with the 
being of man. If aman knows God, he is fitted to work 
for God. How swiftly and deeply may a man be taught 
by the Spirit! It is the glory of our nature restored in 
Christ that it may be entirely controlled by the Spirit, 
and enlightened past belief.—S. S. Times. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 4.—First MONTH 24, 1897. 
MAN A FELLOW-WORKER WITH GOD. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—For we are God's fellow-workers: ye are God's 
husbandry, God's building.—1 Cor. 3: 9. 
Scripture Reading, 1 Cor. 3: 1-23. 
HISTORICAL. 


In Acts 18: 1-18, we have an account of Paul’s visit 
to Corinth, where he lived, and worked at his trade (that 
of atentmaker). Here he preached, for about one year 
and a half, the new faith to which he had been converted. 

To one like Paul, who had been bred from his youth 
to observe the moral law as an essential part of religion, 
the laxity in good conduct he found in Corinth gave hjm 
a theme for much of his teaching among its citizens. 

The Corinthians were, however, a very scholarly 
people, given much to philosophy and very fond of argu- 
ment. They cordially invited men of learning to dis- 
course on theories of religion, and they were very gracious 
to Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, who also preached 
Christianity in Corinth, but who was much more skillful 
and eloquent in debate than Paul was. The speculative, 
symbolical preaching of Apollos tended to make his con- 
verts to Christianity look upon religion as a matter of 
doctrines instead of conduct and character, as Paul repre- 
sented it to be. 

Paul, however, found in Apollos a sympathetic friend 
in his desire to preach the Gospel, and the two worked 
together, though along different lines, for the extension 
of the new faith. After Paul left Corinth dissensions 
arose among the converts, and a spirit of sectarianism, 
some calling themselves followers of Paul, some of Apollos, 
and some of Cephas (or Peter). 

This division in the community of Christians at 
Corinth greatly troubled Paul, whose labors among them 
had been of a character such as would lead away from the 
practice of honoring the messenger of the Gospel instead 
of the message. So from Ephesus Paul wrote his letter to 
them in which the lesson of to-day appears. ‘‘ What 
then is Apollos, and what is Paul?’’ he says; and 
answers, ‘‘ Ministers through whom ye believed ; and 
each as the Lord gave to him.’’ ‘1 planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.’’ It is evident to 
the careful reader of Paul’s epistles that whatever may 
have been his idea concerning the nature of sin (and upon 
the subject there is the greatest diversity of opinion), his 
view of the relationship of God to man was clearly Hebrew 
in character. To the Hebrew mind God was a being 
close at hand, accessible to all who put their trust in him, 
and helpful always to those who sought his counsel. Were 
Abraham, and Moses, and Joshua, and David, and Solo- 
mon sacred characters? It was only because they were 
righteous servants of Jehovah, guided in all their actions 
by His direct communications. 

Paul, therefore, very emphatically declared in his 
letter to the Corinthians that he was but the bearer of 
God’s message, in himself weak and liable to err. 
‘« Know ye not,’’ he says, ‘‘ that ye are a temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’’ It was to 
this Spirit of God within that Paul referred them, and in 
doing this he alluded to Apollos and himself as being 


| ** God’s fellow-workers.”’ 


TEACHING. 
It would be fallacious to suppose that Paul’s theology 


| was in every respect consistent with the religious belief 


of the Society of Friends. Much of his teaching is mys- 
tical, and therefore impossible to interpret with certainty. 
Some of it is evidently biased by his own personal opin- 
ions, and is directly in opposition to the belief of Friends. 
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His views concerning the relationship of God to man are, 
however, clearly in accordance with Friends’ views. 
‘« That which may be known of God is manifest in man,’’ 
he writes to the Romans. 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal,’’ he says to 
the Corinthians. It appears from these and many similar 
expressions used by Paul, that he recognized the existence 
of an indwelling Spirit in man, similar to that which con- 
trolled the life of Jesus. He taught that obedience to 
this Spirit lifts man above sin. ‘‘ For as many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,’’ he declares 
to the Romans, saying further, ‘‘ The Spirit himself bear- 
eth witness with our Spirit that we are children of God ; 
and if children, thea heirs ; heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ.”” To him the Christ Spirit becomes attain- 
able by all mankind who will strive to attain it, and 
through the influence of this Spirit all human frailties 
may be overcome. 


Paper read at Langhorne ( Pa.) Friends’ Association. 


Ir is a thought that might well alarm us when we stop to 
calmly consider that there was a time when we were not 
—but now, there never will be a time when we are not— 
we have become a part of eternity. God has given to 
each one of us an individnal work, We, alas! too often 
complain of this work by saying life is too short; the 
question of life, however, is not how long a time we live, 
but how we use this time. 

Here, again, we have the example of Jesus to guide 
us aright. Jesus died when a young man,—only 33 years 
of age, yet he accomplished such a work, left such an 
influence for good as no other person in history has left. 

Then shall we let this priceless treasure—time—slip 
away from us ? Let us take Jesus as our pattern, and look 
forward to Divine possibilities, and not back to human 
failures. If we commence to-night we have still time to 
fulfill our allotted missions. 

** No star is set that was ever seen, 
We always may be what we might have been.” 

But how shall we best set about to employ this time ? 
We often make a mistake by thinking that unless we are 
doing some great deed we are accomplishing nothing. 
We may be performing our work nobly by doing the duty 
that lies nearest to us. And let us bear in mind it is not 
those who write, or preach, or those who go about ex- 
pounding some great cause, that influence us most, but it 
is those who silently and patiently labor. Let us, then, 
cease to long for some great work. We may be fulfilling 
the mission set apart for us by doing some humble house- 
hold duty, by amusing a child, by writing a letter ora 
book, by entertaining a friend, or by speaking a timely, 
cheery word to some one less fortunate than ourselves. 
It is by the timely word, also, that we can reach our 
equals, and there are many of our associates who are per- 
haps dying for a sympathetic word. Let us remember— 

“ There are lonely hearts to cherish 
While the days are going by.” 

In doing our work let us remember God has given us 
a time for everything —‘‘ a time to plant, a time to reap ; 
a time to weep, a timeto laugh: a time to mourn, a time 
to dance ; a time to keep silence, and a time to speak.’’ 

We should ever bear in mind that religion is a disci- 
pline, an indissoluble engagement. We must always be 
on the alert, and ever faithful as the clock,— if it knew the 
next moment it would be destroyed, it would keep on 
striking till that very instant arrived. 

How, now, shall we enlist others to the Master’s 
work? Let us make truth beautiful and not try to arm 


‘* To each one is given the | 











her, for then those outside the ranks will be inclined to 
contend with her. Let us take a pleasure in the world. 
We must not assign the material world to the devil, and 
the spiritual to Christ, but we should draw from the spir- 
itual a joy so abundant as to overflow the material world 
and transfigure it. 

Let us be in earnest. When we think of the recent 
election we must see a lack of zeal in our Christian work- 
ers. Probably there was not one doubtful voter who was 
not interviewed by both parties and urged to take a stand. 
Do we exercise such zeal for Christ? Henceforth if from 
this very night we resolved that no opportunity for doing 
the Master’s work should be lost, how soon we would 
reap a glorious harvest. Then— 

“ Let us do our work, 


We may not reach the noon-day nor the setting sun, 
And no one can do the work we’ve left undone.” 


Boston Transcript. 


Ir will undoubtedly be news to many that the vast ma- 
hogany forests of Nicaragua are controlled in Boston. 
The cutting and shipping of the immense exports from 
that country is a great enterprise in itself, to say nothing 
of bringing it here and manufacturing it into lumber. 
One steamer plies regularly between this port and Central 
America engaged in this trade. At present she is on her 
way out from this port. 500,000 to 700,000 feet is her 
usual cargo. While the steamer is now on her way to the 
lumber ports, there are somewhere on the seas bound to 
Boston four schooners laden with mahogany logs. Their 
cargoes are each about 250,000 to 300,000 feet. Em- 
ployed in Nicaragua and the United States of Colombia 
by Mr. Emory are from 1,000 to 1,500 native workmen 
and lumbermen. These are under American bosses. 
The trees from which mahogany furniture is made vary in 
age and size. When cut they range in age from 25 to 50 
years, and some of them are even 75 yearsold. They 
average 25 inches or more in diameter, and run as large 
as 40 inches, and even more. For every mahogany tree 
that is cut two others are planted, and thus the forests 
are practically inexhaustible. 

From the time that the tree is felled to the hour that 
it is dumped off the steamer at the Chelsea docks is an 
eventful life for the mahogany log. The tree is cut into 
the proper lengths, and then comes the tedious journey to 
the coast, where it is taken on board the vessels bound for 
this port. The greater part of the cutting is done during 
the dry season, which in the United States of Columbia 
begins about the 1st of December. The natives of this 
country seem to make better loggers, and are better 
adapted to lumbering than the Nicaraguans. In Nicaragua 
the season is more irregular and for lumbering is less to 
be depended upon. After the tree is cut it is hauled to 
the nearest waterway and rafted to the coast. The logs 
are hauled by teams of oxen from one to six miles in 
Nicaragua, but often the distance is very much greater, 
the journey sometimes taking two days. The roads con- 
sist of paths through the forest that often are nothing 
more than swamps and morasses, through which the oxen 
and horses flounder along. Only animals trained to this 
kind of work would ever make any progress, and American 
beasts would wallow about perfectly helpless. 


Tuey serve God best who do well their simple duties, 
—not some fanciful sacrifice at a distance, but the plain, 
homely, every-day task that lies before them.— Christian 
Life. 
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INSPIRATION NOT LIMITED. 
THERE are some passages in Caroline Stephen’s excellent 
little book, ‘* Quaker Strongholds,’’ in which she finds 
an element of defect in the expression ‘‘ immediate reve- 
lation,’’ fearing that the word immediate is or may be 
construed to mean that inspiration can be only at the 
moment of speech. Possibly there is such danger, though 


the word as Friends use it should signify quite a different | 
thing,—that the divine motion comes direct/y to the indi- | 


vidual soul. 

That no one experiences a monition, an inward force, 
a divine stirring, except a preacher, and he only as he 
stands up to speak, is a proposition which needs only to 
be stated in order to be dismissed. The whole testimony 
of experience is against such a view. And yet it appar- 
ently finds lodgment here and there in places where it 
ought not. We note a paragraph in our contemporary, 
the Friend, of this city, contributed by a correspondent 
in England, who speaks disparagingly of the recent con- 
ference of Friends’ foreign mission workers at Darling- 
ton, and says it ‘‘ has been another occasion for the read- 
ing of papers, and making of speeches, with which we 
cannot have much incommon. It is a great feature of 
the present day to be using the intellect in religious 
matters by writing or preparing beforehand, instead of 
waiting for fresh springs, but that kind of thing cannot 
have much root. The general tendency is very harmful.’’ 


The thought which lies at the bottom of this criticism | 


would appear to be very much that deprecated by Caro- 
line E. Stephen—that inspiration can come only at the 
moment of speaking, and that no one except those thus 
moved should venture upon utterance, by voice or pen. 
Apparently on such ground, the writer disapproves the 
preparation of written essays or papers for reading at con- 
ferences or similar gatherings, and by reasonable inference 
would either avoid such gatherings altogether or would 
limit expression in them to the ministry, or to such others 
as had been duly ‘‘ approved.’”’ 

Such views are altogether too narrow and too sterile. 
They would practically stifle intellectual, and—we be- 
lieve also—spiritual life. Some have written appeals to 
the spiritual consciousness of their fellows as truly inspired 
as the sermons others have preached. The Divine Spirit 
is not limited by time or place. It dwells not alone in 
temples made with hands, whether cathedrals or meeting- 
houses. Divine thought may come, and no doubt does 
come, to many who have had not a laying on of 
hands by a bishop or priest, or even a record of approval 
by a monthly meeting. It may be expressed, and no 


| nal Presence, and Ever-present Strength. 








doubt is expressed, by human instruments in more ways 
than by the voice, in more places than the meeting-house, 
by others than those recommended to preach, and upon 
other occasions than First-day or mid-week meeting. If 


| we should throw aside as of no worth all utterance verbal 


and written except that of the ministry in a religious 
meeting, and judge that this could only have its inspira- 
tion at that time, we should indeed be making void the 
breadth and strength and beauty of our faith in an Eter- 
We should, 
too, be according to the ministry a rank and authority 
which would repeat the old experience of history in which 
it became first a class set apart, then a priesthood, and at 
length claimed to be a sacred order, presuming to inter- 
vene between God and man, 

The true thought is that by which all conscientious 
workers are given their place, and there is no assumption 
of spiritual superiority in one over another. The body 
has many members, as Paul tells us, and one may not say 
to another, I have no need of thee. So too there are 
many appointments to service, all equally valid, and the 
preacher may not say to the essayist, thou hast no place 
and no inspiration. Nor are we to limit the opera- 
tion of the Spirit. A conviction may fall upon the re- 
ceptive soul at one moment of time or another. We 
wait upon the Divine in silence, but his voice may also be 
heard in the whirlwind. A message given at one time 
may not be for instant utterance. It may be a thought to 
dwell with us and to be presented at the ripe moment of 
time. A preacher, or other speaker, may be given his 
word as he stands upon his feet, but he may have had it 
long before. We know by impressive experience that 
not every one who claims inspiration shows either spirit- 
ual grace or spiritual power. It is the fruits of the spirit 
which are the convincing evidence that there has truly 
been a divine thought received by the speaker and deliv- 
ered to his hearers, and such fruits are equally possible in 
one who never speaks at all. 


THE two communications we print on the Armenian 
subject speak for themselves. We earnestly second the 
proposition of I. R. for a meeting in this city, at the 
time and place he proposes. 


MARRIAGES. 

CHAPMAN—COLLINGS.—In Friends’ meeting-house, Market 
street above Seventh, Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 2, 1896, under 
the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, Henry Chapman, Jr., son 
of Henry and Jane Hudson Chapman, (deceased), of Philadelphia, 
and Helen, daughter of Joseph L. and Emily W. Collings, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

DONNALLY—CADWALLADER.—Under the care of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, (held at Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio), Elev- 


| enth month 26, 1896, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Hyde 
| Park, Chicago, Lewis Donnally, of Charleston, West Virginia, and 


Mary Cadwallader, daughter of Andrew W. and Esther P. Cad- 
wallader. 

KIRKBRIDE—TWINING.—At the home of the bride, on 
Twelfth month 30, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of 
Falls Monthly Meeting, William C. Kirkbride, of Lower Makefield, 
and R. Estella Twining, of Yardley, Bucks Co., Pa. 

JONES—POWNALL.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Benjamin H. and Philena C. Pownall, Twelfth month 30, 1896, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Charles G. Jones, of Gap, and Malnan H. Pownall, 
of Christiana, Sadsbury township, Pa. 








DAMON.—At her home, West Chester, Pa., First month 8, 1897, 
Alice S. Damon, wife of Lorenzo Damon, in the 79th year of her age. 

DENN.—At the residence of her uncle, Wm. T. Goodwin, West 
Philadelphia, after a few days’ illness, First month 8, 1897, Annie N., 
daughter of Clayton and the late Annie N. Denn, aged 48 years. 

Funeral from Frankford meeting-house, Pa. 

GAWTHROP.—In Kennett Square, Pa., on First-day, First 
month 3, 1897, Mary Jane Gawthrop, in the 70th year of her age; a 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HUSTON.—First month 5, 1897, at Coatesville, Pa., Dr. Charles 
Huston, in his 75th year. 


[Iie was an esteemed member of the Arch Street body of Friends, | 


a man of high character and extended influence. He was engaged in 


a large business way, in the manufacture of iron.] 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Hartford, Burlington county, N. J., Twelfth 
month 19, 1896, Hannah B., wife of Samuel R. Lippincott, in her 
56th year; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Moorestown, N. J. 


PALMER,—At Geiger’s Mills, Berks Co., Pa., Twelfth month 10, 
1896, Allen Grubb, aged 20 days, child of Joseph P. and Margaret 
R. Palmer. 

PASSMORE.—At the home of his mother, at Griswold, Iowa, 
Twelfth month 29, 1896, of consumption, Ellwood L., son of Hannah 
M. and the late Samuel B. Passmore, aged 38 years, If months, and 
16 days. 

Interment at Whipple cemetery, 31st. 

SHOTWELL.—At his home in Hadley, Mich., Eleventh month 
13, 1896, in his 82d year, Benjamin H. Shotwel!, a birthright member 
of the Society of Friends. 

TOMLINSON.—At his home, Clear Creek, Putnam Co., IIl., 
Seventh month 22, 1896, Carver Tomlinson, aged 80 years, I month, 
and 9 days. 

He was born in Byberry, Pa., a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, In 1819 his parents, Isaac and Mary Dewees Tomlinson, 
removed to the vicinity of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, where he resided until 
marriage, in 1844, to Mary Ann John, of Washington Co., Pa., also a 
Friend. Both these young people had been teachers prior to their 
marriage, and from choice pursued that vocation for some time after. 

From an early age Carver was much interested in various reform 
movements, particularly those in favor of temperance and the abolition 
of slavery. Being earnest and enthusiastic, his voice was often heard 
in protest against the enslavement of man; and believing that men 
should act according to their convictions, he soon became an active 
worker in what was known as the ‘‘ Underground Railroad.”’ In 
this work he was more or less intimately associated with Owen Love- 
joy, Joel Ranney, William Lewis, and others well known as earnest 
anti-slavery leaders. In 1852 he removed to Putnam county, Illinois, 
locating upon a beautiful tract of land near which the house was after- 
ward built, in which Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends holds its an- 
nual sessions. Here he spent the remainder of his life in the peaceful 
enjoyment of a happy home. 
from both East and West, will recall with pleasure the cordial and 
generous hospitality of this household, now broken and bereaved. He 
retained his vigor and mental activity remarkably well, until his last 
illness, which was contracted a few weeks before his death, from ex- 
posure while attending a temperance convention some distance from 
home. His wife, one son, and two daughters survive him. 

M. 

WHITE.—Suddenly, First month 3, 1897, Mary Leslie, wife of 
Frederic White, in her 52d year. 

Interment from Haverford meeting-house, Pa. 


ELIZABETH L. JESSUP. 
[Deceased Twelfth month 16, 1896. ] 


The entrance into a higher life of this dear Friend deserves more 
than a passing mention. She has left a vacancy in her neighborhood, 
meeting, and family that cannot be filled. In every respect she was 
an example worthy of imitation. Her verbal ministry was al ways short, 
but flowing as it did from the pure Fountain it went straight to the 
heart of the listener. She impressed upon us thankfulness for our 
blessings, charity for the faults of others, patience, and her whole life 
was a sermon in practical righteousness, simplicity, and noble living. 


‘* Soul more white 
Never was led to its repose, 
Nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight.” 


Let thy spirit burn with a steady light. Thou canst not know 
when another shall catch the sacred fire from thee.--Lesson of the 
Days. 


| 


RESPONSE FOR ARMENIA. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
| SURELY there must be some response among Friends to 


Many visitors to this Yearly Meeting, | 


| nitely worse is that of the women ! 





| sectarian. 
| refugees, and would perhaps help to solve two perplexing 
| difficulties in the labor problem,—efficient service for the 





the INTELLIGENCER’S stirring appeals for help for the 
Armenians. Iam thinking of the women and girls. The 
fate of the men and boys is bad enough, but how infi- 
If a fund to aid 
them were started, would not our women all contribute 
something? Could not the First-day schools and the 
Young Friends’ Associations help ? 

There was a king who had his slave repeat to him 
three times a day, ‘‘ Master, remember the Athenians.’’ 
I think we should all pray three times a day to remember 
the Armenians, not for evil as was the design of the 
heathen king ; but that, as we are Christians, we may find 
some way to help, if ever so little, this martyred people. 

Will not some one in Philadelphia be willing to take 


| charge of money raised for this purpose ? 


Perhaps some of the English Friends or others now 
in Armenia would be willing to distribute whatever we 
mightobtain. I knowthe majority of our people are not 
wealthy, but surely we can all give something. I have 
five dollars I would like to give whenever the fund is 
started. Very sincerely, LouIsE POWELL. 

Hancock's Bridge, N. J., First month 8. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The recent articles in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
in regard to the need of aid for the suffering Armenians, 
have greatly interested many Friends, and there exists a 
very earnest desire in many minds to extend all the help 
we possibly can. The editorial of First month 2, truly 
said that ‘‘the demand made upon the people of this 
country for help to the Christians in Armenia is so im- 
perative that it cannot be disregarded.’’ This demand or 
appeal has come directly to us as Friends, and as Friends, 
both of humanity and of Him who gave himself for hu- 
manity, we cannot ignore it or turn aside from it, without 
violating our sense of right and duty. 

It is said that many letters have been received 
‘¢ asking if Friends will not help.’” Remembering our 
profession as lovers of mankind, as friends of humanity, 
it is not strange that such letters and appeals are sent to 
us. Our response ought to be prompt and generous. We 
should say that we stand ready to do all we can to relieve 
the awful suffering of our fellow Christians, suffering 
caused by the simple fact that they are Christians, and 
wish to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. 

‘¢ What shall be done?’’ is the question in the minds 
of many Friends. No doubt many have already con- 


tributed to some of the relief work abroad, and much 


more may be sent in this way, and this is greatly needed. 
But could not this further work also be done, and done 
largely by Friends? Can we not provide a temporary 
Home for some of the refugees who are arriving in this 
country, and take care of them until they can get work 
to support themselves or find service in homes of others? 
This appears to be an entirely feasible plan, requiring, it 
is true, some generous contributions of money, time, and 
labor on our part, and yet no more than our members can 
well afford to give for such a cause. Such a Home, under 
the direction of Friends, and carefully managed, would 
no doubt attract help from the generous-hearted of all 
denominations, for it would not be in the slightest degree 
It might become a distributing centre for the 


home, and satisfactory farm help during the summer. 
Whether the plan suggested above shall be adopted or 
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not, it is certain that the appeals already made should not 
go by unheeded. As many Friends have expressed a 
desire to do something, and in order that this something 
may definitely take form, a meeting of Friends interested 
in this subject will be held in the rooms of the Young 
Friends’ Association, No. 140 North Fifteenth street, on 
next Seventh day evening, the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock. 
All interested in this humanitarian work are invited to be 
present at this meeting. R. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FISHER FAMILY. 


An excellent piece of work has been done by Anna Whar- 
ton Smith in the compilation of the ‘‘ Genealogy of the 
Fisher Family, 1682 to 1896.’’ It has been published a 
short time. The author is the granddaughter of that 
well-known and much-esteemed Friend, Deborah Fisher 
Wharton,—and it may be added with propriety of that 
courteous pattern of kindly and honorable Quakerism, 
William Wharton, who predeceasing his wife many years 
has been less frequently spoken of in the present day. 

The Fishers are a large family, and have produced 
many distinguished and a still larger number of worthy 
members. In this volume the female as well as the male lines 
are followed, and many other family names are brought 
in,—those of Barker, Boggs, Boyer, Buckingham, Burton, 
Cowgill, Denny, Draper, Ford, Gilpin, Green, Haines, 
Holland, Lewis, Longstreth, Polk, Prettyman, Rodney, 
Shoemaker, Small, Thomas, Truitt, Warren, Wayne, 
Wharton, Williams, Wister, Wright, and Wynkoop are 
among the number which appear most frequently. 

The progenitor of the Fishers in this country was 
John, who has the distinction of ‘‘ coming over with 
William Penn ’’ in the most unquestionable and satisfac- 
tory manner, to-wit, on the We/come, with his name in 
the list of passengers which was long since made up from 
various sources of evidence, and accepted as authentic. 
Exactly where he came from in England is not well set- 
tled, but tradition says from Clitheroe, Lancashire. His 
wife’s name was Margaret, and her family name probably 
Hindle. The two eldest of the six children are presumed 
to have been with them on the Welcome. John Fisher 


began business in Philadelphia, but it is said that he | 
thought its location too far from the sea, and therefore | 


bought land, goo acres, in 1685, in Sussex county, Dela- 
ware, near Cape Henlopen. If he lived there, however, 
it appears to have been only for ashort time. He died 
in 1685 or 1686, and in conveyances by his execu- 


tors is described as ‘‘ late of the town and county of | 
| at Washington. 

This John, the immigrant, had two sons, Thomas | 
Fisher, born 1669 in England, who married Margery | 
_ riage, Sally Ann Fisher, daughter of James, and great- 


Philadelphia.’’ 


Maud, and John Fisher, also probably born in England, 
who married Elizabeth Light. Both were citizens of lower 
Delaware, and Thomas was prominent in various ways, 
—in the Assembly, etc. Margery Maud, his wife, was 
the step-daughter of Dr. Thomas Wynne, whose wife, 
Elizabeth, born Parr, was the widow of Joshua Maud, of 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, when she married Thomas Fisher, 
in 1676. 

Thomas Fisher’s son, Joshua Fisher, born in Sussex 


county in 1707, and deceased in Philadelphia 1783, is | 
| member. 


the most notable of the early members of the family in 
this country. Several pages are devoted to him in this 
volume, and he deserves even more. He settled at Lewes, 
the little town just within the Capes, where now the great 
breakwater affords protection to ships, and established a 
considerable fur trade. There were still some Indians in 
that part of the Delaware Peninsula, and he bought from 





them and others skins of the wild animals that remained. 
In 1746 he came to Philadelphia and established the house 
which became later Joshua Fisher and Sons, one of the 
most important and prosperous of the mercantile houses 
of the city down to the time of the Revolution. He was 
a man of energy, resource, and intelligence. He made 
about 1756 a valuable chart of Delaware Bay and river 
from the ocean to Philadelphia, which remained a stand- 
are authority until replaced by the work of the United 
States Topographical Survey. A reduced copy of the 
chart is given in the present volume. 

Joshua Fisher, while he lived in Delaware, was the 
owner of five slaves. Upon removing to Philadelphia he 
sold them with his other property in that colony. Later, 
however, becoming uneasy on the subject, he took pains 
to hunt them up, with their offspring, eight altogether, 
and buy them all back, after which he set them free, ex- 
cept one who was too old to support himself, and who was 
therefore maintained out of Joshua Fisher’s estate until 
he died at the age of one hundred and nineteen. 

Within the limits of this notice it would be quite 
impossible to trace the family lines extendedly. Many of 
the name have been and are conspicuous persons. Joshua 
Fisher had three sons who left descendants, —Thomas, who 
married Sarah Logan, Samuel R., who married Hannah 
Rodman, and Miers, who married Sarah Redwood. 
Thomas’s home was the beautiful old place at Germantown, 
‘« Wakefield,’’ on Fisher’s Lane,—the house built in 
1798. Samuel R. was the father of Deborah F. Wharton. 
Miers had a large family, sixteen children ; his home was 
a country place, ‘‘ Ury,’’ on the Pine road, near Fox 
Chase. All three of these brothers, Thomas, Samuel, and 
Miers, were in the company of the twenty Friends who 
were arrested and deported, at the time of the battle of 
Brandywine, and detained for some months, 1777-8, at 
Winchester, Virginia. Samuel R. Fisher was a notable 
character, a man of strong traits,—strict integrity, inflexi- 


| bility of opinion and judgment, and stubborn adherence 


to his convictions. He was a prisoner a long time, in the 
closing years of the Revolutional War, in the old jail at 
Sccond and Market streets, for an alleged ‘‘ contempt of 
court,’’ and finally wore out the court with his superior 
persistency. 

The Delaware Fishers are connected with many prom- 
inent families in that State. Elizabeth Fisher, a grand- 
daughter of Thomas Fisher of Delaware, (son of the first im- 
migrant), married Thomas Rodney, son of Cesar Rodney, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Their son 
Cesar A. Rodney was a leader in the public affairs of 
Delaware, for many years a Representative and Senator 
His wife was a daughter of Captain John 
Hunn, and through their children, fifteen in number, a 
large family connection was formed. By another mar- 


great granddaughter of the Thomas above, became the 
wife of John M. Clayton, very nearly the most distin- 
guished man Delaware has ever produced, Secretary of 
State under President Taylor, and many years United 
States Senator. It may be added that she died a com- 
paratively young woman, thirty-one years before her hus- 


| band, who did not remarry. 


Of the Philadelphia branch of the family Joshua 
Francis Fisher born 1807, died 1873, was a conspicuous 
He took an active and intelligent interest in 
the early history of the colony of Pennsylvania, and his 
contributions to the Historical Society are among the 


| most valued of its collections. 


The book is very liberally illustrated, mostly by por- 
traits, and these of a high class of excellence. It has also 
a good index. 
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MILLVILLE FRIENDS’ COMMEMORATION. 

OUTLINE OF THE EXERCISES. 

THE exercises in commemoration of the fiftieth anni 

yersary of the completion and first use of the Friends’ 

meeting-house at Millville, Pa., were given on the even- 

ing of Twelfth month 24, at the meeting-house, in the 

presence of an attentive audience, with J. Barton Eves as 

chairman, and Julia E. Christian, secretary. 

The chairman opened the meeting by reading the 
24th Psalm, and was followed, after a period of silence, 
by words of introduction and welcome by Harry W. Eves. 
He said: ‘‘ We are here to brighten the jewels in mem- 
ory’s casket and make a word picture of the events of the 
past. We are here especially to plant the fiftieth mile- 
stone of the building and first use of this present structure.’’ 

Papers of historical interest were then presented. The 
one on the Property, read by Martha Eves, gave a synop- 
sis of the original lease for the land, a description of the 
old house which was built one hundred years ago, and a 
school-house that stood on the grounds, as well as the 
present meeting-house, erected in 1846. 


Another on the meeting, read by Myra M. Eves, cov- | 


ered the ground from the granting of an indulged meet- 
ing in 1794 by Exeter Monthly Meeting, Berks county, 
to the present time. 

Others read by Chandlee Eves and Georgianna 
Dernott gave a history of the various day-schools of this 
community in which our Society has been interested, 
particularly those under the care of our monthly meeting, 
also condensed accounts of the First day school and 
Young Friends’ Association. 

A paper, ‘‘ Then and Now,’’ read by Frances M. 
Eves, gave a ‘‘ retrospection of the past which links us 
with its many hallowed and pleasant associations. We do 
well to imitate the earnestness and candor of our worthy 
ancestry. May we all gather instruction and inspiration 
from this memorable event, and ours be the quenchless 
aspiration to promulgate principles which may be a bea- 
con light that will make the world purer and nobler.’’ 

Some lines read by S. J. Kester gave in simple rhyme 
a picture of a Friends’ meeting ; that goodness of heart 
is not indicated by name or dress, and that true worship 
consists in offering a living sacrifice for the use of the 
Master. [They are given in full below. ] 

A paper read by Griffith John gave a general review 
of the past fifty years, together with an outlook of our 
Society for the future. ‘‘ Giving our young people an 
opportunity to take part in Society work through the 
First day school, which calls away from less profitable 
attractions ; Young Friends’ Associations which promise 
advantages in their social, literary, and historic features, 
and the assembling of conferences from which the reason- 
ableness and practical nature of our views of the many 
problems that are pressing for solution may pass to the 
multitudes and bear fruit in many genuine reforms, are 
some of the agencies through which our Friends will be 
able to make more substantial progress in the years to 
come than they have done in the past.’”’ 

We were kindly remembered by absent ones through 
messages of encouragement and greeting. The reading 
of one from William and Elizabeth L. Burgess, of San 
Francisco, Cal., and another bearing the signatures of 
nineteen Friends at Springdale, Iowa, produced an im- 
pressive and solemnizing influence. A remembrance 


from Julia Loos, of Philadelphia, in the form of ten | 
photographs of the meeting-house, taken a few years ago, | 


was announced and thankfully received. 

We were favored with the presence of David Masters, 
of Philadelphia, Isaac and Ruth C. Wilson, of Bloom- 
field, Ont., Benjamin F. and Ellen W. Battin, of George 
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School, and others from distant quarters, and feel very 
grateful for the participation and helpful interest of the 
many who entered so cheerfully into the work, making 
the occasion a valued treasure for the storehouse of 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Lines by S. Jennie Kester, arranged for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the completion of Friends’ meeting-house at Millville, Pa., Twelfth 
month 24, 1896. (Published by request of Friends at Millville, and 
others. ) 

IN the little town of Millville, 
Where the air is ever sweet, 
Stands a landmark, agéd fifty, 
Where a quiet people meet 
Each recurrent First- and Fourth-day, 
As the seasons come and go, 
Bringing summer’s warmer breezes 
After winter’s chilling snow. 


’Tis the Fishingcreek brick meeting-house, 
The worshipers are Friends, 
A name that through the world 
A peaceful feeling sends. 
And friends they are, as you can see, 
As each his neighbor greets, 
From the youngest to the occupants 
Of the high-backed, facing seats. 


On a sunny summer morning, 
As you spend an hour inside, 
You can hear upon the fragrant air, 
Through windows opened wide, 
The songs of feathered dwellers 
In the near-by maple trees, 
Commingled with the humming 
Of the ever-busy bees, 


As they gather in the sweetness 
From the blooming bushes near, 

Or among the leaves and blossoms 
Now appear, then disappear. 

If you step beyond the portals 
To the peaceful yard outside, 

You may read on stony tablet 
Names of loved ones side by side, 


And the many mounds, grass-covered, 
Tell how oft the Reaper's call 
For tender bud, for fairest bloom, 
And ripened fruit withal. 
And it does not seem so terrible 
To rest mid scenes like these, 
Surrounded but by goodness, 
In its different degrees. 


E’en in winter, though the whiteness 
Covers many beauties here, 

The famous Half-Year meeting draws 
The Friends from far and near, 

As well as those of other names, 
Whose love-lit faces hold 

The badge of true discipleship, 
Which gathers to one fold. 


And the wealth of wisdom welling 
Under beautiful gray locks ; 
And the hearts so full of goodness 
Under fashionable coats and frocks ; 
And the quiet of the children, 
And the prattle soft and clear, 
Come like a benediction 
On the work of all the year. 


As the tide of earthly care goes out 
And inward surgings cease, 

The tide of heavenly love comes in 
To fill the soul with peace. 

And aspirations well from hearts 
On the Father’s work intent, 

Till some gentle spirit rises 
To proclaim the truth He sent. 


And the interest grows and gathers 
With the full inspired word, 
As the voice in tender accents 
Many kindred hearts has stirred. 
Then it ceases, and in silence 
You can count the falling sands, 
Till the mystic spell is broken 
By the shaking of the hands. 
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Now pass words of cordial greeting, 





Thus each may know a church his own, 
Sect forming no boundary line ; ‘* The temple of the heart,’’ 
The Divine injunction’s heeded Where he may turn in time of need ip 
In, ‘* Dg go with us to dine!” And Christ his life impart. w 
This social mingling has its place, Till down the avenues of time, th 
As truly as the other, All voices blend as one lis 
The Master said, ‘‘ Yeare my friends In praise, to find the gates ajar, Ww 
If ye love one another,’’ | Hear, ‘* Enter thou.” ‘ Well done.” 
; € 
And spoke his love by word and deed, a7 ne, ir T 
That filled with life anew CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. R 
ee oem the poor, FLEMING, CENTRE Co.,, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its ’ 
Wak Sadie aan ieee a regular meeting on the 20th of Twelfth month. The president opened ss 
in betaine tiie ae | the exercises by reading the 107th Psalm. : ‘ 
nO a aioe of Ris Quotations were given in response to roll call, from favorite authors. ss 
es : Nancy Fisher read from John J. Cornell’s ‘* Views of Friends, 
rom hearts that overflow. | concerning * Silent Worship,’’ after which Sue Underwood explained i 
si lili ' : why Christmas is celebrated. 
"hime ‘Sack R. Fisher gave quite an interesting talk on ‘* How to Get an ; 
A record history’s page gives et Education,’’ giving some very interesting illustrations of the fact that ‘ 
To any sect beside, | much aon in colleges and institutions without a knowledge of its 
air C : 'Tie thi | practical use. 
gy et preceeallt Tis this, Pe Florence N. Cleaver explained the allegory of “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
This group of Friends have never swerved gress.” The difterent characters in this work were discussed, and the ' 
From regularity | interpretation given, portraying the many pit-falls, snares, and tempta- 
: tions with which one meets on their journey onward. 3 


In their services religious, 
At the established time, 

Though parent, child, and these again, 
Have crossed the border line. 

And while we greet this happy hour, 
What vanished forms appear, 

What long hushed voices low and sweet 
Fall on the quickened ear. 


And can it be so near they stand, 
Just veiled away from sight, 

This waymark, on the border land, 
They fix with us to-night ? 

Of youth and maid of ’46, 
Some veterans remain, 

Who have not heard the signal 
For the special home-bound train. 


And though all are not bonnetted 
In drab, with plait and fold, 
Though straight-cut, and snowy stock, 
Do not their birthright hold, 
We know, though reverence attends 
That dress so neat and trim, 
The depth of soul's not measured 
By the style or width of brim. 


May added years be theirs to cheer, 
And ours to know, more true, 
The halo that surrounds them 
Is **the God light shining through.” 
But for the future, what is here ? 
The fifty years whose dawn 
Touches the old with gentler lines 
So beautifully drawn, 


And spreads the canvas for the new. 
On beaming face of youth 

Is traced, ‘* We, too, will hold aloft 
The beacon light of truth 

We, too, for principle will stand 
Though ignorance may frown, 

With ready hand take up the work, 
As others lay it down.” 


‘ Deep calleth unto deep ;”’ the soul 
Attuned to notes divine, 
Finds in its depths a harmony 
That chimes, ‘* Thy will, not mine.”’ 
To lowest rock we stoop to find 
The purest, clearest springs. 
When all things rest, in shade, we hear 
The bird that sweetest sings. 


And so we love this quiet place, 
Here pastures green have found, 
This simple, trusting faith has shown 
Where living streams abound. 

But whether Friend, or this, or that, 
True worship plainly lies 

In bringing for the Master’s use, 

A living sacrifice. 


The referred question, ‘‘ Who were Solomon’s parents ? and tell 


something of his history,’’ was satisfactorily answered by Mary J. 


Fisher. 
Myra Underwood produced a paper on the ‘‘ Pilgrims” who set- 


| tled at Plymouth in 1620, which was exceedingly interesting, telling us 


of their persistent eflorts to reach a country where, free from their per- 
secutors they could worship God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience. 

The discussion, ‘‘Are we Benefited by Celebrating National Holi 
days?’’ was opened by Anna M. Underwood, who thought the con- 
stant increase in number of our national holidays was certainly detri- 
mental to our country, William Iddings expressed the same thought. 
Sarah R. Fisher's idea was that we derive much benefit from their cele- 
bration, especially Christmas, Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, etc. 
These days being set apart for a purpose, our minds naturally dwell on 
the objects for thus celebrating them. 

After the expression of some helpful thoughts by the president, the 
Association adjourned to meet in two weeks. 

First month 3, the exercises were opened by the president reading 
the 62d Psalm. Many excellent sentiments were given in response to 
roll call. The minutes of last meeting were read and approved, after 
which Gilbert Underwood called to memory the names of the twelve 
apostles. 

Sarah R. Fisher read the 14th chapter of Romans, and gave the 
history connected with it, which was quite interesting. 

Bertha K. Cleaver then recited a piece, entitled, ‘* The Word that 


| Was Not Too Late,” which portrayed how a few loving words in a 


kind and gentle manner can give strength and courage to those sorely 
tempted. Chapman Underwood followed by telling something of the 
youth of Samuel. 

‘* The Fruits of a Righteous Spirit,’’ was the subject of an excel- 
lent paper produced by Nancy M. Fisher. 

Edith W. Cleaver made a few appropriate remarks on the Old and 


’ 


| the New Year, wishing that we all might keep in all their purity the un- 


soiled leaves just unfolded. The discussion was then taken up—which 
was concerning the Parable of the Talents, ‘‘ For I say unto you that 
unto every one which hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
even that he hath shall be taken away from him.”’ 

Much expression was called forth, the summary of which was that 
he who received the one talent did not become the rightful owner, ow- 
ing to his not having used it, hence it was taken from him. After a 


| brief silence, the Association adjourned by repeating the Lord's 


prayer. BerTHA K. CLEAVER, Secretary, 





Newrown, Pa. —( Condensed from the Enterprise.) —There was a 


| very large attendance of members and others at the meeting, at the 


home of Maria E. Worstall, on Fourth-day evening, First month 6. 
Emma S. Wright, the secretary, read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing and announced the evening’s program. Ella J. Burroughs, on be- 


| half of the committee appointed at the last meeting, reported some 


changes in the constitution and by-laws, which were laid over for final 
action. The same committee also announced the following persons as 
new officers of the association: President, Thomas W. Stapler; Vice- 
Presidents, William T. Wright and Abbie K. Rice; Secretary, Emma 
L. Worstall; Treasurer, Anna Worthington; Executive Committee, 


| Sarah J. Reeder, Lavinia W. Blackfan, Louis R. Kenderdine, Maud 


B. Kenderdine, and Emma S. Wright. 

Ella J. Burroughs read a paper recently published in the British 
Friend, written by John W. Graham, with the caption of ‘‘ The Friends 
called Hicksites.’’ The paper received favorable comment from Isaac 
Eyre, John M. Stapler, and others. 
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Isaac Eyre answered the question regarding the manner of answer- 
ing queries by English Friends as differing from ours, and was asked 
whether it would be well for us to consider a change. Isaac thought 
that there would be no advantage derived from following after the Eng- 
lish custom, but that the plan as now adhered to of answering them in 
writing should be continued. 

Lavinia T. Brown was assigned a paper by the Literature Commit- 
tee, ‘‘How Shall We Better Qualify Ourselves for First-day School 
Teaching?” The author of the article was Frances M. Robinson, of 
Richmond, Indiana, and it was published in the FRIENDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. In accordance with appointment, Ella J. Burroughs opened 
the discussion on the question. ‘The paper elicited some comment, the 
remark being dropped that if less time was devoted to idle diversions 
there could be more attention given to a better preparation for First-day 
school teaching. 

The next assignment was then called for. Mabel R. Worstall, 
under the head of Current Topics, read an article on the ‘‘ Life of 
Thomas Wharton.” 

The association adjourned to meet at the home of George B. and 
Sarah W. Brown on the first Fourth-day in Second month, 


New YorK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, was held in Brook- 
lyn, First month Io. 

It having been found necessary to postpone the New Year's eve 
social, it was decided that an evening of social entertainment shall be 
held in the near future, the New Year's eve committee to decide the 
date and to make the arrangements. 

The following committee was appointed to nominate officers for the 
ensuing term: Amy J. Miller, John Cox, Jr., Cora Seaman, Edward 
Cornell, Edward Stabler, Julia Hicks, Frank J. Quinby. 

The History Section reported that they are continuing the review 
of “ Friends of the Seventeenth Century,’’ by Dr. Charles Evans. 

Marianna Hallock, of the Literature Section, made mention of the 
book entitled ‘“* Quaker Worthies,’’ and read several selections in prose 
and verse from ‘‘ Gleanings at Seventy-five,” by Susan Lukens. 

In behalf of the Current Topics Section, Julia Hicks spoke of the 
discussion over the convict labor question. The death of Dr. Francis 
A. Walker was also mentioned, and the state of the Cuban question 
and the plague in India received attention. 

The Discipline and Bible Sections gave no report. 

The paper for the evening entitled, “ Is an Untruth Ever Justifia- 
ble ?”” was prepared and read by Josie Myers Russell. She took the 
ground that in this, as in all cases, the motive must determine the right 
or wrong. In the course of the paper, the author cited many instances 
in which she thought an untruth not only justifiakle but commendable. 
The paper was followed by a very lively discussion. 

Edward Rawson urged that we should regard the matter, not in 
the light of temporary expediency, but of the ultimate effect. The 
habit of untruth in small things merges insensibly into untruth in great 
ones. 

Henry Seaman said that each of us has atrust. It lies with us 
to keep that trust. Each soul must decide for itself, and there may be 
times when our duty to that trust is higher than our duty to the literal 
truth. 

Esther Haviland Cornell said that women have many more tempta- 
tions to deceit than men. She thought that there are many times 
when it is not only unnecessary but unkind to tell the plain, bold truth. 

John Cox., Jr., said that there are times when an answer which is 
not literally true comes, in reality, nearer to the spiritual truth than 
the bare statement of the literal fact. 

In the course of the discussion much difference of opinion was 
manifested. Each one felt, however, that though our conceptions of 
truth differ, we are all, indeed, earnest in our search for the highest 
and the ultimate Truth. 

After the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

M.S. H. 


MepiA, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of Media Friends’ 
Association was held in the Friends’ School building, Washington and 
Church streets, on the evening of First month 8. The attendance was 
larger than usual, the program of especial interest, and the discussion 
full of earnestness. 

The principal topic of the evening was ‘‘ The Teaching of the Re- 
ligious Idea to Children.’’ Susan M. Worley presented the subject in 
a paper which was full of beautiful truth. Creed and dogma have no 
place in this early training. It is not through the repetition of word 
formulas, however truthful, that the child is led to know and love the 
good. Deeds, not words, must be the basis of the teaching ; anecdote 
and example will touch the child heart to thrill in sympathy with a 
noble act and to aspire to a moral courage of its own. 

Hannah C. Garwood, in opening the discussion, spoke of our Provi- 
dence First day school, in which the fewness of children in recent 
years has been a matter of regret. She enumerated some of the ideals 
to which the successful teacher of children must always aspire, and of 
which a sympathetic love for the work is of first necessity. It is only 


through knowing and loving the good in the world that the child can 
be led to know and love the Father who is the Giver of all good. And 
so the teaching should begin with concrete lessons, chosen from those 
things with which the child is very familiar. A general discussion 
followed. 

Esther E. Spicer read from the British Friend for Eleventh month, 
John William Graham’s account of the Friends of our branch in 
America. The article brought forth many expressions of interest, and 
while not all were ready to agree with the author in all of his conclu- 
sions, there was none to doubt the loving spirit of his candor. 

The Separation of 1827 was considered historically, and some of 
those present gave interesting reminiscences of that unfortunate period. 
In the midst of the estrangement and bitterness of the time it would 
seem that there remained still some of the kindly feeling which would 
not yield tothe harsh influence of doctrinal dispute. C. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met as usual on 
the second First-day in First month. The minutes of last meeting were 
read, and the following report given by the Executive Committee for 
the appointments for Second month. ‘‘ Give a biographical sketch of 
John G. Whittier,” to Emma A. Worstall. Two recitations from the 
poems of Whittier, to George S. Roberts and Mabel Haddock. “Isa 
systematic knowledge of the Scriptures necessary to be a successful 
teacher of the First-day schools?’’ to Ruth A. Roberts and Asher 
Mattison. 

‘Ihe Nominating Committee offered the names of Florence R. Ken- 
derdine, for President, and Ella B. Carter for Secretary and Treasurer 
in one. The report was approved. 

The following persons were appointed by the meeting to serve on 
the Executive Committee: Besides the officers of the association 
Florence K. Blackfan, Seth T. Walton, Mattie Reeder, Edith Michener, 
Martha B. White, William M. Ely, Annie M. Smith. ; 

A reading was given by Seth T. Walton, upon the ‘* Higher Criti- 
cism of the Bible.”” Then followed a very interesting address by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin F. Battin upon the same subject. 

Discussion followed, in which several present participated, after 
which came the closing silence and adjournment until the second First- 
day in next month. i fg a ® 


FAWN, PA.—Fawn Young Friends’ Association met at Thos. 3 
Brooks’s, First month 10. The president, after a period of silence, 
read part of the roth chapter of John. 

The secretary called the roll, and the members responded with 
appropriate sentiments. M. J. Brooks read an account of the religious 
experience of Isaac T. Hopper. Samuel Clement read an interesting 
paper upon the life and labors of Elias Hicks, Remarks followed by 
several Friends. 

H. J. Eicholtz read a paper on the 3d chapter of “Janney’s History 
of Friends,”” Roy Brooks gave a reading entitled ‘‘ New Leaves.” 

The meeting closed after a discussion of the foregoing papers, to 
meet on the second First day in Second month, at Thos. Brown’s. 


REPORTER. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of First monthg. After the accustomed 
silence the meeting was opened by the president reading part of the 
22d chapter of Matthew. The minutes of last meeting were then 
read and approved, followed by Martha R. Heritage reading the ac- 
count she had prepared on the 8th chapter of “ Janney’s History.” 
Longfellow’s poem, entitled ‘*‘ Tre Arsenal of Springfield,’’? was next 
recited by James G. Engle. An account of the life of Samuel B. 
Carr followed, read and prepared by Martha Engle. 

A “ Historical Chowchow ”’ was very much enjoyed by all. Con- 
siderable time had been spent by the author of this unique dish in 
preparing couplets containing some historical event, she reading the 
couplet and some one in the audience giving the character represented. 

An interesting account of the every-day life of a Senator was read 
by J. Curtis Haines, giving a very clear account of the duties required. 
Laura E. Holmes read a paper on Philanthropic Work and also made a 
few remarks pertaining to the same subject. One question was an- 
swered ; those having the other three not being present they were de- 
ferred until a future meeting. 

Appointments were assigned for next meeting, the Current Topics 
read, and the roll called, after which meeting adjourned until Second 
month 13. Number present thirty-four. M. E. Livezey, Sec’y. 


Crosswicks, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
will be held at the home of Hannah Borton, First month 28, at 7.30 
o’clock. We earnestly ask all our friends who are interested to meet 
with us. L. N. RocErs, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The Buckingham Young Friends’ Association 
will hold its next meeting on First-day afternoon, First month 17, at 
half-past two o’clock. ‘lhe subject for discussion is ‘* Missions Among 
Friends.” Agnes Woodman, of the George School, will be present. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
With the issue for First month, 1896, Scattered Seeds, the illustrated 
monthly for young people among Friends, and for other young people 
who appreciate a publication of the kind, appears enlarged, by the ad- 
dition of eight pages to the twenty which it has previously had. The 
new pages are devoted to a department for the younger children, a 
«« Lesson Hour for the Little Ones,” and four lessons are given which 
may be utilized in the teaching in the First-day schools of the primary 
classes. 

Scattered Seeds is recognized by a large circle of devoted Friends 
and active workers in the First-day schools as not only an interesting 
and attractive magazine, but a valuable agency for reaching the children 
and young people, It has had a circulation of about 5,000 copies, but 
ought to be more widely distributed. The price has been made quite 
low,—50 cents a year for single copies, 35 cents to clubs of ten or over, 
where each copy is separately addressed, and 25 cents to First-day 
school clubs, not separately addressed. Atthese rates the cost of pro- 
duction is barely covered, the desire being to reach as wide a circle as 
possible. 


George E. Waring, Jr., the director of the work of street-cleaning 
in New York city, has been publishing an interesting series of articles 
in Harper's Weekly, describing the manner of performing this work in 
European cities,—being the result of his recent tour of inspection 
abroad. 


William Still has published a new and revised edition of his book, 
‘The Underground Railroad.”” The first edition, issued a few years 
after the close of the war, was received with appreciation. His address 
is 244 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia. Few persons had so good 


an opportunity of knowing the internal history of the movement of the 
fugitive slaves to the land of Freedom as he. The price is $3. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOoTES.—After nearly two week’s vaca- 
tion, regular work again started oa Third-day morning, First month 4. 
Every one seems to feel that their vacation has been well spent, and 
they return ready to enter into the work of the College with renewed 
zeal. 

Many students have gladly taken advantage of the opportunity 
kindly offered by Prof. Cunningham to study through the telescope the 
sun spots which have recently been so prominent. 

A regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Sciehtific Society was held 
in Science Hall, on Fifth-day evening, First month 7. Dr. Trotter 
discussed the transmission of acquired characteristics. Professor 
Gummere discussed the present and previous sun spots, Dr. Day dis- 
cussed the relation of theoretical experimenters—of pure science—to 
the industrial arts. Professor Hoadley gave an illustrated talk on the 
principles of magnetism and electricity, and their application. 

An electric program clock has been ordered for the College which 
will hereafter perform the service of calling classes, etc. 

Dr. Guernsey Jones, a younger brother of Dr. Richard Jones, will 
for the remainder of the year assist Dr. De Garmo with the clerical 
work of the President’s office, and will also teach one class in History. 
Dr. Jones has just taken his degree at Heidelberg, Germany, his spe- 
cialty being History. He is also a graduate of University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor Furman visited Baltimore during the holidays, and 
gave readings in the Friends’ meeting-house. 

Dr. William I. Hull attended the meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association in New York during the holidays. 

The students have enjoyed the skating which has been afforded 
them by the icy surface of Crum, during the past week. Inter-Class 
hockey games began on the rth. 97. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, NEW YorK.—Dr. Emily G. Hunt, 
lecturer at Swarthmore College and Wagner Free Institute of Science, 
will address an Educational Conference at Friends’ Seminary, 226 
East Sixteenth street, New York, on Seventh-day, First month 23d, 
1897, at 2.30 o'clock. Her subject will be, “« Why Should we Study 
Natural History?’’ There will be no preliminary business, and the 
meeting will begin at the appointed time. 


A HOME PROTECTED colony isto be started by Mr. Henri Menier, 
the French chocolate millionaire, who has just bought the island of 
Anticosti at the mouth of the St. Lawrence river, for $150,000. The 
colonists will be asked to live under a prohibition liquor and game law, 
and will have the fullest liberty in every respect. Much interest centres 
about this experiment. 





NOTES BY THE WAY: LETTERS FROM ISAAC 
WILSON.—II. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I THINK our previous letter left us at London Grove, 

where we remained until Fourth-day, a. m., (3oth ult.), 


| when we took train for Rising Sun, Md., and were met 


by E. R. Buffington, who with his wife accompanied us to 
the meeting at Nottingham, where a goodly number gath. 
ered in and seemed to appreciate the opportunity. After 
dining and spending the afternoon very pleasantly at 
Joseph Lincoln’s, we returned with E. Suffington to their 
own home, and E. B. and myself accepted an invitation 
to attend with their Presbyterian neighbors at their prayer 
meeting, and we felt it good to be there. 

Fifth-day morning, with the promise of another beau- 
tiful day like those of the past week, we went to meet 
with Friends of East Nottingham Meeting, where much 
care and service must have been rendered in giving notice, 
and the meeting was much larger than we had reason to 
expect ; I could but feel that it was a meeting not soon 
to be forgotten. And it is worthy of note, that in this as 
well as at Millville and some other meetings, we hear 
mention made of frequent requests for membership, also 
the belief that there would be more, if Friends were less 
fearful in extending the welcome of interest and encour- 
agement We dined at Huldah Headley’s, in company 
with a number of others, then returned to Rising Sun, 
taking tea at E. Reynolds's, then attending a meeting ap- 
pointed in the public hall at 7.30, where we trust some 
seed was sown that may find lodgment in the acceptive 
mind. We lodged at Edwin Reynolds’s. In the morn- 
ing a number of our Friends came in with the New Year’s 
greeting, and we started out for the train with the fact 
before us that we are also setting out upon a new year, 
trusting that the new duties, as they come before us in the 
various fields of travel, may be faithfully discharged. 

We soon arrived in Baltimore, to spend a few hours 
with our mutual friends John J. and Eliza Cornell, which 
we enjoyed very much. At 4 p. m. we left for Laurel, 
Md., where we were met, and after a carriage ride of 13 
miles found ourselves in the hospitable home of our 


| friends William and Mary E. Moore, at Sandy Spring, 


but the first to greet us was our son from Washington, 
which was indeed a great pleasure to us, and although our 
children are widely separated we have now seen them all 
since leaving home. 

At the suggestion of our friends we made some calls 
on Seventh-day afternoon, and in one home after a season 
of social and cheerful enjoyment a feeling of restraint was 
thrown over this, and words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment were expressed for the lonely and sorrowing hus- 
band who but a few weeks ago had lost a devoted and 
loving wife, whose companionship he had enjoyed over 
half a century, and having no children to lean upon, his 
loneliness seemed more than he could at first become 
reconciled to, yet his many kind friends and relatives are 
a remaining comfort, and we feel it good that our lives 
are brought in touch with such at times, that we may be 
the better able to feel for them. 

First day morning we were taken at the meeting hour 
to the place of worship, where in former years Benjamin 
Hallowell had waited upon and served the Master by 
sharing with his fellow worshipers the truths with which 
his own life wasinspired. The meeting was acknowledged 
as a favored one. After dining again at Wm. Moore’s he 
drove us eight miles to the electric cars, by which we went 
to Washington, a distance of fourteen miles, in a very 
short time, and were soon with our children in their 
Washington home, to spend a day or two before going to 
Loudoun. 
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Third-day morning, according to arrangement, we 
left for Purcellville, a ride of fifty miles, and were met 
at the depot by our kind friend Boone Davis, who with 
his wife has set apart much of the time for the next two 
weeks to aid us in visiting as many homes and meetings 
as may seem practicable, and we commenced on Fourth- 
day with beautiful weather, good words, and a hearty wel- 
come in the home of Charles Nichols, whose wife and five 
children have been received into membership since our 
visit two years ago. And owing to other educational in- 
fluences, and preconceived opinions, there are many in- 
quiries to make that call into action much thoughtful- 
ness, and we enjoyed the conversation on matters per- 
taining to our own Society’s interest, and the more prac- 
tical application of religion to daily life. After a very 
pleasant visit we went to Calvin Forbes for the evening, 
and after teaa number of their neighbors and friends 
came in by invitation, and although no intimation had 
been given relative to a meeting, yet we soon realized 
that to be the thought, and an impressive silence soon 
crept over us, and the practical application of the Inner 
Light, as Friends view it, was called forth, and met with 
a hearty approval and appreciation from all. 

Isaac WILSON. 


FARMERS IN IRELAND. 
T. W. Russell, M. P., in North American Review. 


Up to the year 1870 the Irish tenant possessed no legal 
property in the soil. He had, in the great majority of 
cases, built his own house, reclaimed, drained, and fenced 
the land. By law, the house which he had built, and 
every atom of improvement he had made, belonged to the 
landlord. 
example, the whole of the tenant’s property was expressly 
conveyed with the freehold to the new purchasers. The 
second fact is that, withouc cause, and with the rent fully 
paid, he could be evicted and his whole property confis- 
cated. This is no fancy picture. When I first entered 
Irish politics this was English law in Ireland, and every 
day in Irish counties this law was wont to be enforced by 
policemen paid for out of Irish taxes. By a long, labo- 
rious, and arduous fight—by the constitutional labors of 
men like Sharman Crawford, Dr. McKnight, Richard 
Smyth, Hugh Law, and Isaac Butt, aye, and shame be it 
said that it should have required it, by the unconstitu- 
tional work of the Land League, this horrid system has 
been all but brought to the ground. I have a friend 
whose history is a complete epitome of the Irish land 
question. The son of an evicted tenant, he is now a 
prosperous, well to-do man. Evicted in the pre-1870 
days, when an Irish tenant had no legal property in the 
soil, and when ‘‘ the agent’’ could do pretty well what 
he liked, this friend of mine realized to the full what all 
this meant. With what result? He is one of the most 
intelligent and reasonable of men. But he hates England. 
He hates landlordism. He would do me or mine any 
service in this world—but vote forme. This he could not 
be prevailed upon to do. 

This feeling, indefinitely multiplied all over the world 
and transmitted from father to son, is what the Irish land 
laws have done for England. Yes, we have righted many 
of the wrongs. No one knows it better than Ido. I 
know that eviction is not so easy as it was, and that at 
the best it is now a costly enterprise. I know that the 
expenditure of a tenant on house and land cannot be con- 
fiscated, as in olden days. I know that we are rooting 
the peasant in the soil once again either as occupier or 
owner—that he has emerged from his long night of serf- 
dom and is at last a freeman. But at what cost has all 


Under the Encumbered Estates Court Act, for | 


| don has started a fund forthe relief of the famine sufferers. 
| that since the outbreak of the bubonic plague the population of Bom- 
| bay has been reduced one-half. 





this been done? I remember at the close of the session 
of 1878—just after the Irish Sunday Closing Bill had been 
passed—I stood in the lobby of the House of Commons 
conversing with the late Mr. Parnell. He had voted all 
through in favor of that billand I thanked him. ‘* Now,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we are done with liquor for some time ; we 
must see about land.’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ I replied, ‘‘ that will be 
even a tougher job. It will require an earthquake to 
upset the Irish land system.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ replied Mr. 
Parnell, ‘‘ earthquake beit.’’ And the earthquake came. 
But who can estimate the ruin and suffering and de- 
moralization that ensued ? And where are we now? We 
have reached daylight, so far as the Statute Book is con- 
cerned, only to be faced with two fresh and very serious 
difficulties. Agriculture, as a paying industry, appears in 
danger of disappearing. Even with the highest farming, 
the farmers of Great Britain are hardly able to hold their 
own. In the last session of Parliament government had 
to come to their relief. And if this be the case what is 
to become of the small farmers of Ireland, many of whom 
do not even know the rudiments of the business they are 
supposed to follow ? 

CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE treaty agreeing to arbitrate differences between the United States 


| and Great Britain was signed at the State Department at Washington, 


on the 11th instant, by Secretary Olney and the British Ambassador, 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. Twocopies were made, one of which was sent 
to the United States Senate for ratification, and the other forwarded by 
special messenger to London. The treaty excludes the Bering Sea 
and Venezuelan questions, but covers all other pending matters and 
all disputes which may arise for five years to come, excepting those 
touching the national honor or dignity of the two nations. Asin the 
case of the Venezuelan agreement, King Oscar of Sweden is namedjas 
umpire, in case the arbitrators fail to agree. 

THE House of Representatives, on the 11th inst., defeatedothe 
Pacific Railroad Funding Bill, by a vote of 168 to 102. It provided 
for an adjustment and continuance of the second mortgage claim of the 
United States against the two companies that constructed the first trans- 
continental line (completed 1869), the Union Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific. This mortgage is now due, and there are very large arrears of 
interest due from the railroad to the Government. It is said that the 
Government will now foreclose the mortgage and compel a sale of the 


| road. It extends from Omaha, by Ogden, to Sacramento. 


Copious rains, but not yet nearly sufficient, were reported in the 
famine districts of India on the 11th inst. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
It is said 


THERE is much speculation and discussion as to the make-up of 
the Cabinet of President McKinley. At this writing it appears that 
no final selections have been made for the two principal places, the 
State and Treasury. Nelson Dingley, Jr., Representative in Congress 
from Maine, and Nelson W. Aldrich, Senator from Rhode Island, bave 
been offered the Treasury, and have declined. Senator John Sherman, 
of Ohio, is spoken of for Secretary of State. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
of New York, it is said, will have a place, probably the Navy 
Department. 

THE electors for President and Vice-President, in the several States, 
met on the 11th instant at the different capitals and cast the votes of 
the States. The certificates of their vote are forwarded both by mail 
and messenger to Washington, to be counted by Congress later. In 
Pennsylvania Joseph Wharton was at the head of the list of electors 
chosen for McKinley and Hobart. 

SEVERAL new governors were inaugurated on the 11th instant, 
including John R. Tanner, Illinois; James A. Mount, Indiana; John 
W. Leedy, Kansas ; and L. V. Stephens, Missouri. At Springfield, 
Ill., in connection with the inauguration of Governor Tanner, the 
Joint Assembly of the two Houses of the Legislature adjourned imme- 
diately at the conclusion of the Governor’s address, in order to prevent 
ex-Governor Altgeld from delivering a speech which he had prepared. 


A TRADE war between the Sugar Trust and the firm of Arbuckle 
Bros., coffee roasters and dealers, of New York, excites much interest. 
The latter were proposing to establish a sugar refinery in connection 
with their business, whereupon the Trust bought control of the Wool- 
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son Spice Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, a very large concern, in order 
to use its facilities for dealing in coffee in competition with the Ar- 
buckles. A despatch from Toledo says another move has been made 
in the ‘* war ’’ by an order sent out by telegraph on the night of the 
gth, by the Spice Co., to all its jobbers, to make a further cut of half a 
cent in the price of their coffees. It is the purpose of the Trust to 
force the Arbuckles to sell at a loss or lose their business. 

IN response to requests for advice as to the most fitting plans for 
celebrating the occasion of the completion of the sixtieth anniversary of 
Queen Victoria's reign, the Prince of Wales says that he is confident 
that her Majesty would prefer that the occasion should be marked by 
works of mercy among the sick and suffering. It is stated that the 
Queen proposes to have issued a new edition of her autobiography, re 
vised to this year. 

THE popular impatience in Spain with the Government, because of 
the failure to suppress the rebellion in Cuba and the Philippine Islands 
is reported to be increasing. It is said the succession of the Liberals 
to power would not banish the distrust which prevails. The cost of 
the war in Cuba has been enormous; it is said that the expenditure 
under Weyler has been 120 millions of dollars in less than a year, 
The apprehension that no important progress has been made in sup- 
pressing the rebellion causes the agitation in Spain. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A NEWSPAPER item says that Ernest F. Acheson, representative in 
Congress from the 24th district of Pennsylvania, (Washington, Fayette, 
and Greene counties, and part of Allegheny), is an absolute ‘ teeto- 
taler.’’ He says he never did taste liquor of any kind in his life, and 
never expects to. It is claimed that he is the only man in either 
branch of Congress who can truthfully say so much. 


—It is said that President-elect McKinley in the distribution of 
patronage intends to follow the plan of President Arthur, and throw 
the responsivility of making local appointments upon the Representa- 
tives and State appointments upon the Senators. 


—A London journal, the Westminster Gazette, of the 5th inst., 
gives prominence to a report that Queen Victoria has decided to com- 
memorate the fact that she has enjoyed the longest reign in English 
history by abdicating in favor of the Prince of Wales. 


—Robert Barrett Browning, son of the two poets, is establishing a 
school at Asolo, Italy, for the benefit of girls employed in the silk milis 
there, thus linking closer to that spot the memory of his father. 


—Helen Gladstone, daughter of the eminent English statesman, 
has given up the principalship of Newnham College, Oxford, which 
she has held for fifteen years, in order to remain with her father and 
mother. 

—A movement has been started in Bristol, England, to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery of Newfoundland by John 
Cabot, on June 24, 1497. The Marquis of Dufferin, formerly Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, is president of the organization. 

—Fox-hunting in England is attended with danger. Lord William 
Beresford, who is identified in the news dispatches as ‘‘ husband of 
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the former Duchess of Marlborough,” was thrown from his horse, a 
few days ago, ‘‘ while riding to hounds,”’ and dangerously injured. On 
the 5th inst., Henry Chaplin, M. P.,a prominent man in English public 
affairs, ‘* was seriously hurt by being thrown from his horse while fox. 
hunting ’’ on the estate of the Duke of Sutherland, Staffordshire. We 
hear, of course, only of the cases of prominent people. 


—Returns of the production of gold in the United States during 
the calendar year 1896, as collected and tabulated for the Denver 
News, indicate an output of the precious metal amounting in value to 
nearly $62,000,000. (Its figures are $61,717,926.) Of this vast sum 
Colorado is credited with $16,500,000; California with $17,000,000 - 
Montana and South Dakota, $4,500,000 each; Arizona, $4,000,000; 
Idaho, $2,800,000; Oregon, $2,250,000; Alaska, $3,250,000; and 
Nevada and New Mexico, $2,000,000 each. This is the largest out- 
put ever known in this country, except 1853, the height of the Cali- 
fornia placer-mining, when it was estimated at $65,000,000. 


—It is estimated that in New Jersey it costs $20.29 an acre to pro- 
duce wheat. In the Western States the average is $10.89, and in the 
Southern $10 94. 

—Eunice Russ Davis, of Dedham, Mass., who recently passed her 
96th birth-day, is the daughter of Prince Ames, who fought in the revo- 
lutionary war at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. He was 
of white and Indian parentage, and Mrs. Davis’s mother was a 
Narragansett Indian. Mrs. Davis was the only surviving member of 
the Woman’s Anti-Slavery Board of Boston. 


—De Quincy, who devoted his time to the reading of books, said 
that the greatest number of books any one person could hope to get 
through with in man’s allotted time was 8,500. But there are persons, 
no doubt, who claim to have read a larger number. It depends en- 
tirely on what sort of a reading is given. 


—Lady Henry Somerset employs two secretaries, who are busy ten 
hours a day in replying to her correspondence. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 


First month 26 the second of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the 
Pennsylvania railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia by special 
train. 

Tickets for this tour, including transportation, meals em route in 
both directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and car- 
riage ride about Richmond—in fact every necessary expense fora 
period of six days—will be sold at the rate of $35 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark, $34 from Trenton, $33 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point Comfort and return direct by 
regular trains within six days, including transportation, luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourth days’ board at Old Point, at rate of 
$16 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, $15 from Trenton, $14 
trom Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 

Apply to ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting 
in the Friends’ meeting-house, in the city of 
Burlington, N. J., on First-day, First month 24, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

We would like all Friends and others inter- 
ested in the cause to meet with us. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference, under the direction of | 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house at Moorestown, N. J., on First-day, First 
month 17, at 3 o'clock, p. m., on the subject of 
Temperance. 

Gro. L. GrLLincHaM, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will be 
held at Doe Run meeting-house, on First-day 
afternoon, First month 17, at 2 p.m. All are | 
cordially invited. 

SARAH C, Bootn, Clerk. 


*.* The next conference under the care of | 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 


Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
First month 17, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 





CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Boys’ Reading Room Association, 3714 
Warren Street, (37th St. and Lancaster Ave.), 
open week-day evenings, 7 to 9 p. m. 

The Board of Managers desire to call the 
attention of Friends to the existence and aim 
of the Boys’ Reading Room Association. A 


small, attractive house forms a gathering 
place for fifty or sixty boys each evening, where | 
we endeavor to encourage them in habits of 
cleanliness and order, and provide suitable en- 
tertainment, books, and instruction. We heart- 
ily thank those who have made the existence of | 
the Rooms possible, and earnestly desire that | 
other Friends may express their interest in the 
work by their presence at the rooms and finan- 
cial aid ; both are needed to successfully carry 
on the work. 
E. W. Bacon, President. | 
J. H. WALTER, Secretary, 
826 Chestnut Street. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10,30 a.m. ! 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. | 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. | 
31, at 3.30 p. m. 
Cuas, E, THOMAS, 





Clerk of Committee. 


*,* The First-day evening meetings in Phila- 
delphia during this month, are held at 17th street 
and Girard avenue, excepting First month 31, 
which will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue. All at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows : ; 
18. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 
26. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
28. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
30. Westbury, Rutherford Place, New York 
City. 
Scipio, North Street, N. Y. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for First 
month are as follows: 

17. West Nottingham, Gunpowder, and 
Sandy Spring. 
24. Fawn Grove, and Aisquith Street, 
Baltimore. 
Woodlawn. 
JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 


31. 


| Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 


First MONTH, 1897. 
17. New York. 
31. Westbury. 
JosepH T. MCDowELL, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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*,* A conference, under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Schools of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 23d of First month,1897, 
atroa.m. Subjects: 

1. Vertical Writing. 
Trenton, N. J. 

2. Are the Modern Methods of Teaching the 
English Language an Improvement over the 
Uld? Discussion to be opened by Mary E. 
Speakman, of George School, and Jane P. 
Rushmore, of London Grove. 

Parents, teachers, school committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are 
cordially invited to be present, and participate. 

LEwIs V. mene Clerk, 








Prof. D, H. Farley, 
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The Brilliant Beauty of new. 
Silver is due to the silversmith’s art 
That brilliancy you can produce easily 
and quickly, with 


SILVER 


ELEC TROGON 


POLISH 


A child can do it. No other silver polish 
will produce the natural brilliancy of 
gold or silver without scratching. 

A penny proves it. 










Send postal for sample. 
Full size box post-paid, 15 cts. 


Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
COAST willleave New York and Philadel) phia Jan- 
uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months. 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing expenses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York an Philadelphia December 29 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26 
we 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
For detailed itineraries and other information, 
ey at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadel phis. 
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WALL PAPER o of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL | 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of | 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
\ TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
| perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 


But you want the one that 





filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures | js made for vour lamp. Let 
m anagency. Write at once. : 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, us send you the Index; free. 


No, 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
A EDTA AI Geo 








A Macbeth Co 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 





Pittsburgh Pa 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 













Mecidity and flatulence. 
hest degree Unrt- 















Furniture, Bedding, Etc. 


A choice Collection of Furniture, Bedding, 
and Curtains, from the least expensive to 
the most elegant. 
A careful and intelligent examination and compari- 
son of these goods, with the prices attached, before 
placing orders, might be interesting. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
No. 1414 Arch Street. No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and | —— nnn oe 
Great JANUARY Sale! 


skillful attention. 
LADIES’ FINE SHOES 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 

All Our $3 to $6.50 Shoes 

Reduced to 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
| $1.70 $2.20 $3.30 
CHILDREN’S & MISSES’ 


when new plates are ordered. 
Cut in same peepeniien. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 





| OFFICE HOURS: 
9to12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


All Wort Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 











S. DUTCHER, 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 45 N. Thirteenth Street, below Arch, Philad’a. 


eaitS WILLIAM HEACOCK,O@*> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 













| GEO.C. NEWMAN, |B 
Art Store, 
806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, etc. 
Framing of Studies for 


pupils a specialty. 
a ia ¥ 


PMs se _s 


Loti Bis <j 
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Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 
THE INTELLIGENCER 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Holds a year. 25 cents, including 

CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, | postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Jobbing Attended To. 33 , apers ave , 

1195 sheaf Sot shes aheve Mees Bind your papers, and have a volume 


of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


B. Damme matter at the end of the year. 


1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOUEDS, 


phia, Penna. 
2232 Wallace Street. | 


INTELLIGENCER AN D J OURNAL 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. BaKING POWDER COMPANY, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


- J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 71° WALNovT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER . 'RIGHT&SONS 


305-307 W ‘NUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREL T for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eaaters Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH W “Presiden. WM. WEBSTER, 

Presic 


SA’ E. 





A Safe Philadelphia Seneationet 
MT. VERNON DRAWING ROOM ASSO'N, 
1336 Spring Garden St, 
Subscriptions for stock now open. Perfectly secure. 


ver 6 per cent. interest assured. 
$10 per share. Capital, $50, cng Not asseasible. 
Preat,, Hon. William N. Achemen - 
J Prof. A olph Miller, 
Vice- Prests.. | Frances E. Peirce. 
Sec’'y and Treas., Joseph B. Willets. 


For information, apply to 
JOS. B. WILLETS, 907 Provident Building. 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
gtade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, 


TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Genera Trust and Banxtne Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts » 
R, ADMINISTRATOR, res Fe Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., et 


ExxcuTo 
Raterest or Dividends Collected, Real 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 
Baccutive Commitice: Wm. H. Hen: 
Prana. Wat 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Secreta’ 
Ww 


enry C. Matthews, Somme P- Baker, John L. Blake 


and Ce, 
M, Byrn. 


te, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


~ GIRARD 7.2 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


——e 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. 





HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jx., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 

MANAGERS: 


GEORGE oe BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

FRANCIS I. Gow Ee! 

GEORGE H. MOF ADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRaABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactual Net Cost. Itis PurELY MUTUAL; has Assets OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuepPctus of over Taree MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This a pany issues its red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Compan ys option a after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay: 
able comet aun This company also receives deposits, onto by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, - sa W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC d- a OTatER, 
JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. BUSGEENSCS, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a ny from the Assets of the Copan 
President. as R. SHIPLEY ; Vane Seseaens, T. WISTAR BROW WN; w tee rupeeaens om a 
ASA Meneger of insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK rust Officer, 
ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND : ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“T Owe My Infe to It.” 


“Tam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by physicians here to die with 
consumption, but heard of your Compound Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 
BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in TEA DEALER, 
fact, the ONLY CURE.’ paz ©. Bovaare, 31 NorTH Second STREET, Philadelphia, Pe Penns. 


Ardmore, Indian Territory. —— - —— = 


ioe ad | Whooping Cough and Croup 


Bring Untold Suffering. 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
#0 much cheaper than cocos' 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


Would it no f 
remedy which ha © 
Write to Drs. Starac 
PaGEs, SENT FREE. 


Drs. heel & Palen, | 
1529 ARCH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


TRY DELAVAU’S RETFIEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 
At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila. 


EUGENE. E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


274 South Second St., Phila. 
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